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HE National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
was formed in the year 1 865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man, 

The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Editorial. 


ROGRESS always comes before knowledge. It 
comes out of honest and energetic action. When 
it appears anywhere in the world, in any manner of 
life, men see it, admire it, and begin to ask about 
the way itcame. Then plans are made to help it 

along. Sometimes the plans succeed, more often they fail. 

But out of the new activity of the higher powers comes prog- — 
ress in some new and better form. Society may seem to be 

in a state of chaos, because many plans made with intelli- 

gence have failed. And yet, out of honest activity and ear- 

nest action for good ends, new order will come, and progress 

will again be seen. The Power that makes for righteous- 

ness manifests itself in the laws of progress, and the little 

plans of men are shaped after the great events and by a 

wisdom exceeding their own. 


3s 


MINISTERS sometimes need the support of their fellows 
when, as may happen to any innocent man, they have fallen 
upon evil times without fault of their own. Churches also 
often need some one to arbitrate or mediate for them in 
cases where their members, either lay or ministerial, are 
under suspicion of disloyalty or wrong-doing. But the 
remedy for these things is not in any arbitrary court of ap- 
peal, but in such temporary assistance as may be mutually 
rendered by free churches and free men acting for the com- 
mon good. Among Unitarians it has always been custom- 
ary in extreme cases to resort to arbitration. Ministers and 
churches that have held themselves to be wronged have often 
laid their complaints before ministerial associations, which 
have privately investigated the matters in question and have 
given judgment thereon. We could cite cases where elabo- 
rate examinations have been held, with the examination of 
many witnesses and a formal vote of acquittal or condemna- 
tion. All conferences and ministerial associations protect 
themselves by inquiring into the character of candidates for 
membership ; and, by the various devices of good fellowship 
and common sense, justice is practically administered. They 
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who advise us to imitate the methods of Episcopacy or Pres- 
byterianism are either not serious in giving counsel or they 
are ignorant of the temper of Unitarians. Establishéd 
ecclesiastical courts are so foreign to our habits of mind that 
the attempt to establish them would stir up a rebellion 
among Unitarians of which the like was never known before. 


Jt 


In regard to some changes recently announced, the /yze- 
2tor says: “the Congregationaiist has sold out to the Congre- 
gational Publishing Society. We mark this change with 
sincere regret. That paper has held a place in the first rank 
of ability, intelligence, and courtesy, and in its long life has 
been a valuable factor in the higher education of the people. 
But that is the beginning of the end of it, though the Pub- 
lishing Society may not think so. A society which is de- 
pendent upon passing the pew-hat for its support cannot 
possibly make a virile newspaper. The limitations are sti- 
fling.” We hope the prophecy thus confidently made will not 
be fulfilled. . There is little reason, we think, to fear that the 
facts will justify the foreboding. It would be different, how- 
ever, if the paper had gone into the hands of a home or 
foreign missionary society. In that case sudden and fatal 
paralysis might be expected. If, for instance, the annual 
collection of the society publishing the paper depended in 
any measure upon its attitude toward the missionaries in 
China or the conduct of officers at home, the editors and the 
missionary society would suffer from a mutual embarrass- 
ment that would be unavoidable. The less intimate the re- 
lations between denominational papers and missionary socie- 
ties, the better. A stout declaration of independence, and of 
mutual good will, may save all parties at the Congregational 
House from the coming doom which the Jnzerior so confi- 
dently predicts. 

sz 


THE churches that have bishops delegate to them author- 
ity to act for and in the name of the churches. This is true 
even of the Church of Rome, although the people have no 
voice in the appointment of their bishops. They do, how- 
ever, determine freely whether they will or will not be subject 
to a church which rules them through a priesthood supposed 
to be divinely appointed. All churches that adopt the con- 
gregational order of government elect their own ministers 
and other officers who serve the churches in certain ways de- 
termined by the churches themselves. In the Unitarian 
fellowship each church not only attends to its own business, 
without reference to any external authority, but it also holds 
itself to be without responsibility for the affairs of sister 
churches. That is to say, all Unitarian churches are free 
and congregational. Various journals, religious and secular, 
have informed Unitarians that they are too free, and that in 
their freedom lies danger. But in liberty there is no danger 
from which ministers and churches cannot protect themselves 
by the exercise of discretion and common sense. 


Heresies New and Old. 


Every now and then we see some phrase used as the con- 
clusion of an argument in theological discussions. If an 
opponent can be classified in one of a dozen or twenty ob- 
noxious ways, that is supposed to put an end to him as a 
person of influence. If one can be described as a Sabellian, 
a Pelagian, a Socinian, an atheist, an agnostic, or a pantheist, 
he is supposed to be out of the running with the champions 
of modern orthodoxy or with the exponents of modern 
liberalism, as the case may be. In the current number of 
the Bibliotheca Sacra, Prof. Foster proves to his own satisfac- 
tion that Prof. Gilbert of Chicago and Prof. Paine of Ban- 
gor have passed the limits of theological freedom in the 
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Congregational Church. While admitting that these two 
professors are gentlemen of learning, of good character, 
and lovers of the truth, he claims that they are teaching, in 
essence, the doctrine of German rationalists of the eighteenth 
century, of English deists in the seventeenth, and of Socinus 
in the sixteenth. 

It is rather curious to see Prof. Paine using a similar 
method to discredit orthodox theology. He traces modern 
Trinitarianism through Augustinian Sabellianism to panthe- 
ism. Now we submit that it is time to abandon the use of epi- 
thets, whether drawn from the names of various theologians, 
heretical or orthodox, or from systems of thought which 
have prevailed from time to time. Nobody now thinks 
the thoughts of Athanasius, Pelagius, Sabellius, Arminius, 
or Socinus; and nothing is determined by saying that a 
mode of thought is monistic, dualistic, trinitarian, or poly- 
theistic. 

The question now before each thoughtful mind is, What 
is the true explanation of the things that I see, that I ex- 
perience, and that I know? 
for comfort, for strength, for instruction, what can I find in 
history or experience that will give me the help and guid- 
ance that I need? 

Every honest thinker has found some truth in every well- 
compacted system of thought. Something has been de- 
posited which was of value to him who discovered it, and 
will be of value to those who come after him. But no 
system of thought survives; the personal teaching of no man 
remains what it was, after he has passed away. The Old 
Testament and the New are full of passages which could 
be cited to illustrate agnosticism and pantheism. Some 
of the finest passages in the book of Job are agnostic, and 
some of the most sublime sayings attributed to the apostle 
Paul are pantheistic. What is finer than that description 
of “the blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings and 
Lord of lords, who only hath immortality dwelling in 
light unapproachable, whom no man hath seen nor can 
see”? But what man would now of his own accord shape 
his thought into just that form of words? 

Each thinker discovers a part of the truth, which he 
mingles with many errors and half-truths. The truth in 
his thought is to him the bread of life. By that he lives. 
The rest in time he forgets or transmits it to be set aside 
by those who succeed him. The ancient form of the legal 
oath imposed upon witnesses was the result of much thought 
and experience. A man called to testify was adjured to 
tell “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth” 
regarding the case in hand. He was not to report hearsay 
evidence. He was not to testify as to what he thought, or 
imagined, or inferred. It was his sole business to tell that 
which he believed himself to know. When the churches 
all freely admit the evident truth, that no person living in 
all the world knows all the truth about God and human 
deatiny, it will be a blessed day for the churches and for 
the vast public that is now confused and bewildered by 
the incoherent declarations of creed-mongers and _ theolo- 
gians. é i 

When all the churches freely admit, what is true whether 
they admit it or not, that they are dealing to some extent 
with errors, almost wholly with truths partially revealed, 
while beyond them all lie spiritual facts which are as yet 
but dimly apprehended, then the shackles will fall from 
the minds of men who are set to preach the gospel, and a 
new confidence will spring up in the minds of the people. 
Everywhere men and women are longing to believe. , They 
are tempted, they are troubled, they are overworn with 
grief which has no explanation, and with labor which does 
not satisfy. They would be content to receive less in- 
struction if they could be more sure that the churches 
and the ministers themselves believed with all their hearts 
that which they have to offer. 


For the conduct of my life, 
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Behold! Spring cometh. 


Spring is always the most curious of the seasons. It isa 
puzzle how the hyacinths and snowdrop bulbs know how to 
be ready just on time and when to push out the soil. 
There is never any delay. Not a day is lost. There must 
be a lot of thinking and preparation under the frozen crust. 
The first sunbeam that taps on the earth gets a response: 
‘Here we are! Here and all ready!’’ Then the next 
puzzle is how, from the clear, odorless sharp air of early 
spring, the little anemone or the spikes of hyacinths can 
have distilled such sweetness, 

The first impulse in the country is to go down by the 
brooks in the hollows, where the water has softened the soil 
and greened the grass. Blessed is the color! You feel 
sure that nothing in the world could be so charming as 
this green. You wish you had not gone so far from 
animal heredity, and could eat a bunch of this soft, luscious 
grass. But see here. Your foot is almost on a dandelion, 
and just around that rock you see a bunch of half-opened 
cowslip. Your boy emotions come back over you now, 
and you choose yellow with all your might. How tenderly 
you love these flowers,— these first messengers of spring! 
You almost wish that summer would not come so speedily, 
as it will, with its astounding profusion of florescence and 
fruit. Spring is more chary, It gives you time really to 
feel the presence of every single blossom, and get all the 
good there is in it. 
~ The relation between ourselves and flowers is difficult to 
analyze, but it goes deeper than the sense of taste or the 
conception of gain. It is intellectual and moral, but it is 
also physical. ‘There be flowers for the head, and there 
be flowers for the heart.” We are conscious that some of 
our favorites contribute to our health. Science tells us that 
ozone is developed by blossoms, and that we can do no-better 
than surround our homes with flowering trees and plants. 
The heliotrope, the nasturtium, the mignonette, are family 
physicians. ‘Some odors there be that cureth headache; 
others must be distilled for fevers, and others touch divers 
diseases.” The intimacy of this relationship is probably far 
deeper than we have guessed. Among all the schools of 
medicine have we ever had one based on the curative 
powers of sweet odors? Evelyn says of the oaks that these 
robust sons of the earth” give off a healing from their 
flowers and from their leaves. ‘’Tis reported that the very 
shade of these trees is so wholesome that the sleeping or 
lying under it becomes a present remedy for paralysis, and 
recovers those whom the malign influence of the walnut-tree 
has smitten.” 

Thoreau insists everywhere that we do not make enough 
use of the nose. He was sure that he detected a great 
variety in the fragrances of apple blossoms on different 
trees, as much difference as in their tints of colors. He 
writes one June day: “ The air is filled with the odor of ripe 
strawberries, though it is quite too early for them. The 
earth is not only fragrant, but sweet and spicy.” He thinks 
the odor of the strawberry to be only the distilled odor of 
the air; and “surely one may smell roses often when there 
are no roses in bloom.” 

Some one has said that the chiefest charm of flowers is 
that they are transient. Not one lingers till we weary of 
sameness. ‘“ Yet would I that the lilac and the apple blos- 
som, these two, might always be on my lawn.” The proces- 
sion of the flowers marks the passage of the months. If 
Nature succeeds in creating one supreme conception, she 
multiplies it with profusion; but she refuses to make it con- 
tinuous. 

As a moral stimulus, the flowers are equally important. 
Thoreau says that the constant inquiry which Nature puts 
is: “Are you virtuous? Then you can behold me. 
Beauty, fragrance, music, sweetness, and joy of all kinds are 
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for the virtuous.” “Plato understood nature when he held 
that the true, the beautiful, and the good are inseparable, 
and are parts of each other in the human soul. 


The Sunday-school as an Investment. 


The Sunday-school is in many quarters on trial. In some 
it has been condemned already as shiftless and incompetent, 
or as surrounded by too many limitations to be capable of 
doing good, even if they do not compel it to be a school of 
irreverence and scepticism. 

This is the decisive point. If the Sunday-school is not 
benefiting the children, still more if it is in danger of doing 
them harm, it deserves no mercy. But, if this fear is 
unwarranted, and the school— with all its deficiencies — 
is a means of real instruction and culture, there is another 
line of argument which may be taken as a reinforcement, 
though never as a substitute. This is the argument from 
the strength which the school is supposed to bring to the 
church. 

In churches where the aim of the Sunday-school is from 
the beginning to “‘convert.” its pupils or otherwise to pre- 
pare them for church membership, and where the pupil, in 
most cases, or even in many, regularly graduates into that 
higher connection, the school is of obvious benefit to the nu- 
merical prosperity of the church. It holds the same relation 
to the church as the secondary school to the college. But in 
many churches no such aim is conceived or is systematically 
and persistently pursued. In them the common notion of 
the school as the “ feeder of the church” is very much exag- 
gerated. A chasm lies between school and church which 
swallows up most of the scholars whose parents do not 
strenuously exert themselves to get their children across it. 
The boy or girl who becomes too old to attend the school, 
never having formed the habit of attending church and find- 
ing himself a stranger to its ways, and being, moreover, by 
that time his own master, is very likely to drop out of all 
connection with religious institutions. 

The Sunday-school, however, though it may fail of im- 
mediately recruiting the church, at least to the extent ex- 
pected, bears fruit later. When these delinquent young 
people marry, and the responsibilities of parentage begin to 
reveal themselves in all their variety, it will be found that 
they are likely to place their children in the Sunday-school, 
and thus to repeat in them the only experience of church life 
which they have had. 

More than this, if they are sensitive to all their duty in 
this respect, they will feel that they have no right to ask 
a favor from any church which they do not help to support. 
Placing the child in the school, therefore, is very often 
followed by joining themselves to the congregation. In an 
indirect way, therefore, the school recruits the church. 

In one of our suburban churches, which had grown 
dubious of the advantage of Sunday-schools, not without 
reason under the circumstances, and which had with great 
difficulty been induced to appropriate money. enough to 
support it well, a very singular and humorous argument 
was made at the close of the parish year in favor of an 
ampler support. It was found that several families, who 
had taken pews in the church, had been, before doing this, 
sending their children to the Sunday-school. It is, of course, 
possible that they would have come to church in any event ; 
but, apparently, their children had led them. The pew-ren- 
tals of these families, when added up, were found to exceed 
considerably the cost of carrying on the school. The school, 
therefore, had more than returned to the parish all that the 
latter had laid out upon it. In a word, the school had proved 
a good investment. 

The argument must not be taken too seriously, and may 
seem in any aspect an unworthy one. Yet there does in 
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lie it a truth: that, while the only decisive proof that Sun- 
day-schools are worth the trouble and expense devoted to 
them is the good they do to their pupils, yet, this benefit 
being granted, subordinate considerations have their place. 
If it can be shown that the schools advance the welfare 
of the parishes as well as that of their pupils, there is an 
additional line of defence against the perhaps rising opposi- 
tion to them. The instance cited is a very concrete illustra- 
tion of this argument, having that element of humor which 
comes from the unlooked for and the incongruous. While 
it should not be taken too literally, it yet has its value as 
an example of a fact more usual than is commonly sus- 
pected. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Local Initiative. 


There has been of late a distinct increase of interest in 
missionary service in many parts of the country, and this 
Association is doing everything in its power to strengthen 
these local manifestations of zeal. It is the policy of the 
directors of the Association, in forming decisions as to the 
expenditure of money, to secure full reports from the repre- 
sentatives of the locality where expenditure is suggested. In 
New England we have the New England Missionary Council, 
consisting of the presidents and secretaries of all the New 
England conferences. In the West there is the Western 
Missionary Council, composed of officers and delegates from 
the State Conferences of that region; and in addition to 
these two general bodies a number of our local conferences 
have developed special efficiency in the study and management 
of missionary enterprises, such as the Middle States Confer- 
ence, the Iowa Unitarian Association, and the Pacific Coast 
Conference. The Association holds itself in readiness to aid 
by its counsels, based upon a knowledge of the field at large, 
any efforts that may spring up in any locality. The value of 
a knowledge of the national field as a whole is always 
supreme ; for without the steadying influence which this 
knowledge exerts it would often happen that local interest 
would cause too great an expenditure of money in some one 
spot, and the overlooking of more important and fruitful 
opportunities in some other locality not so closely cared for 
by a neighboring organization. 

In offering advice from the point of view of those that are 
studying the entire field, the officers of the Association never 
intend to run counter to local endeavors and plans. On the 
contrary, they undertake to act through the local organizations 
so far as that is practicable, and to regard all secretaries of 
local conferences as at the same time representatives of the 
National Association. In this way we are able to add to the 
experience of a national body the more precise interest and 
knowledge of local bodies; and experience is proving daily 
that, when the national officers and the local officers are in 
close communication with one another, it is always possible 
for them to unite upon action which is mutually recognized 
to be wisest and fairest. This Association lays great stress 
upon the principle that all the State and local conferences 
should recognize themselves as constituent elements in the 
National Association, and it is felt that this understanding 
will grow stronger as local activity in missionary service in- 
creases. 

The recent vote of the directors of the Association that 
the president be authorized to appoint a representative in 
every State in the Union will tend to increase this spirit of 


co-operation between the Association and the conferences ;- 


for it is understood that the appointee, whenever possible, is 
to be the secretary independently elected by the local con- 
ference. The duty of these representatives in the local fields 
is to keep the directors of the Association closely informed 
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as to what is being done in every locality, and to report con- 
cerning opportunities for the extension of our common work. 
Some of the most interesting and encouraging meetings that 
are held among us are those of the two Missionary Councils 
above referred to, at which the problems of our church ex- 
tension work are. discussed with great care and fulness, 
These meetings are bringing it about that a great many per- 


sons are growing well informed concerning the methods, op- ~ 


portunities, and hopes of our cause, and the result of this 
must of necessity be great. Our cause is so noble, and the 
field is so ready for our service, that the thing chiefly needed 
to increase our usefulness in this country is deep interest on 
the part of many individuals. 

The power of our Association for carrying on our com- 
mon work efficiently depends entirely upon the voluntary 
co-operation of the local conferences and churches; and this 
co-operation is to be secured only through the systematic 
care whereby the officers of the Association keep in touch 
with the local workers. The faithful carrying out of this 
united work on the part of so many independent churches 
involves on every hand a complete sinking of the self in the 
great service in which we are together engaged. 


CuHar_es E. St. JouHn. 


Current Copics. 


THE Association of Catholic Colleges, at the conclusion of 
its conference at Chicago last Friday, adopted a declaration 
condemning the present tendency toward secularization in 
the educational system of the United States, and urging 
Roman Catholics to direct their efforts toward the perfection 
of Catholic schools. The conference placed upon record 
its protest against ‘‘the unfair and unjust discriminations 
resulting from much of the educational legislation” which 
has been passed by various States in the Union. The 
second clause of the declaration, as reported in the daily 
press, read as follows: “The tendency of educational legisla- 
tion forces us to warn our Catholic people of the systematic 
and well-defined effort in certain quarters toward absolute. 
State control in education, thereby threatening and crippling 
all private educational effort, and depriving a large class of 
the citizens of the liberty of maintaining schools in which 
their religion shall be made an essential element.’ In an- 
other section the members of the conference “remind legis- 
lators of the rights of conference guaranteed [to them] by 
their American citizenship, and call their attention to the 
system of schools” which the Roman Catholic people have 
maintained at great expense and sacrifice. Among those 
who participated in the conference were the highest authori- 
ties on Roman Catholic education upon the continent. 


& 


AFTER a great deal of discussion the Cuban constitutional 
convention last Friday declared itself, by implication, against 
the Platt amendment to the army appropriation bill which 
was passed by the last Congress, and which provides for the 
establishment of American supervision over the governmental 
affairs of Cuba, in so far as they may affect American inter- 
ests. The convention passed, by a vote of 18 to 10, a reso- 
lution declaring itself opposed to the Platt amendment “on 
account of the terms of some of the clauses and the way in 
which they are drawn, and also on account of the contents 
of the others.” While on this occasion the convention 


did not formally vote against the amendment itself, its action - 


upon the resolution was regarded as suggestive of its attitude 
upon the plan which Congress had approved for the definition 
of the relations between the United States and Cuba. Be: 
fore the convention takes formal action upon the Platt amend- 
ment, a delegation of representative members will call upon 
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the President at Washington to discuss the existing situation 
and to obtain exact data concerning the workings and appli- 
cation of the plan formulated in the Platt amendment. The 
administration does not expect that the present opposition to 
the amendment will maintain its attitude of hostility after the 
President has explained the intention and purpose of the 
United States concerning the people of Cuba. 


st 


THE State Department at Washington is interesting itself 
in a complaint which is made by beef packers of the West 
last week, that the British government has prohibited the 
use of imported refrigerated beef by the British army. Inas- 
much as the bulk of the beef that is imported into the 
British isles is exported from the United States, the packing 
interests immediately read the order of the British war 
office in the light of an exclusion of American refrigerated 
beef from use in the British army. The Department of Ag- 
riculture accordingly took action upon the issue; and the 
Secretary of State instructed Mr. Choate, the United States 
ambassador at London, to ascertain the reasons for the 
mooted action of the British government. There is no 
danger, however, that the pending inquiry will affect un- 
favorably the relations between the United States and Great 
Britain, The latter country is in a most friendly and con- 
ciliatory attitude toward ihe republic. It is understood 
that the two countries are so far from a misunderstanding 
upon the matter that Ambassador Choate is now conduct- 


' ing negotiations at London for the arrangement of a new 


Anglo-American treaty to permit the construction of the 
Nicaragua Canal by the United States. 


od 


Pore Leo XIII. delivered a notable allocution to the 
cardinals at the consistory last Monday, in which he spoke 
with alarm of the general movement against the Roman 
Catholic Church which is now in progress in the parliaments 
of at least three Roman Catholic countries of the Old World, 
and predicted a still more serious state of affairs in the near 
future. The aged pontiff referred with bitterness to the in- 
dignity of the position in which the Italian temporal power 
is keeping the Holy See, and said, in commenting upon a 
divorce bill which is now pending in the Italian chamber of 
deputies, ‘“‘To the ancient insults levelled at the Church it 
is desired to add another profaning the sanctity of the Chris- 
tian marriage, and destroying the basis of domestic society.” 
Among the ecclesiastics who received the red hat of the car- 
dinalate at the consistory was Archbishop Martinelli, who has 
been officiating as the papal delegate to the United States, 
and who is said to have conducted the interests of the Church 
in the United States with great ability. : 


az 


Even while the feeble voice of the Roman pontiff was 
still sounding amidst the gloomy silence of the Vatican, 


‘angry mobs in the Iberian peninsula were shouting male- 


dictions at priests and friars, and violent hands were hurling 
stones and firebrands upon the properties of Roman Catholic 
religious communities, while in the south of France the 
tumult of the welcome that France gave to the Duke of 
Genoa as the representative of the Italian state had barely 
died out. The anti-Jesuit riots in Spain have not yet ceased 
entirely; and, wherever complete tranquillity has been re- 
stored, the population is nursing its distrust of the re- 
ligious orders in sullen wrath. In Portugal, one of the 
strongholds of Roman Christianity, conditions are very 
much worse. ‘There anti-clerical disturbances are of almost 
daily occurrence ; and not only police, but mounted troops 
in appreciable force have to be called out to protect monas- 
teries and other church properties from the attacks of in- 
furiated mobs, armed with axes and torches. 
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Tue French Chamber of Deputies has. passed the so- 
called law of associations bill, which provides for thor- 
ough control of associations by the government. It is 
well known that the bill is aimed primarily at the suppres- 
sion of the religious houses which have embarrassed the 
government of the republic by political propaganda from 
time to time. The vote on the passage of the bill was pre- 
ceded by the adoption of an amendment providing that the 
properties of suppressed illegal associations shall be devoted 
to the assistance of children, old people, and persons sick 
and incurable, as well as to the necessities of members 
of the dissolved congregations. The bill as it was passed 
by the Chamber of Deputies is not entirely satisfactory to the 
government, and the cabinet will make an attempt to restore 
all the original features of the measure in the course of its 
passage through the Senate. It does not appear that the 
Waldeck-Rousseau coalition which is now in power in 
France has much to fear from the opposition, which em- 
ployed every effort to reject the bill in the chamber, and 
failed conspicuously in its plan of campaign. 


J 


THE question of indemnity is still delaying the final so- 
lution of the international problem in China. Mr. Wu 
Ting Fang, the Chinese minister at Washington, stated 
the Chinese view of the justice of the demands of Christen- 
dom upon China for damages done to foreign residents in 
the empire during the late disturbances, when he said in the 
course of a public statement last Monday, “... If the claims 
of the powers aggregate $314,000,000, as I see stated, it 
would probably not be an underestimate to say that China’s 
own losses were twice that amount, say $600,000,000. In 
the aggregate, therefore, China will be shouldering a burden 
of colossal proportions; and this will come after the coun- 
try has passed through a most trying experience.” The 
United States is attempting to reduce the aggregate claim 
by urging a general proportionate reduction of individual 
demands for indemnity. It is apparent that this plan is 
receiving favorable attention in the capitals of several of 
the countries interested. It is estimated that the present 
claims are far beyond the resources of the Chinese em- 
pire, and it is generally apprehended that the powers will 
wreck the empire completely if they actually enforce their 
present enormous demands. 


Brevities. 


If the blind may be made to see by electricity, a world will 
be opened to them which will. be wholly unlike our world. 


He who helps a boy to become a strong and good man 
makes a contribution of the first class to the welfare of the 
nation. 


It is said that crowds of women are ready to rush into 
South Africa whenever the government says the word. What 
can be the inducement? 


If the United States, exclusive of Alaska and island terri- 
tory, were as densely populated as Belgium, it is stated that 
the number of inhabitants would be 1,776,060,000. 


Fifty years ago most people would have regarded him as a 
fool who should say that touch, sight, and hearing repre- 
sented nothing but mental states. Now such knowledge is 
commonplace. 


The promoters of great combinations are_match-makers 
between rival companies. The marriage contract being 
signed, the promoters step aside, and let the parties con- 
cerned live together in peace or fight it out at their leisure. 
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The airy way in which it is sometimes suggested that 
personal religion and private conscience are no longer of 
first importance, and are, indeed, out of fashion, would be 
ominous and discouraging, were it not for the certainty of 
swift reactions. As Horace said, ‘Cast Nature out with a 
pitchfork, and she will return again.” 


Our religious contemporaries are generally discussing the 
sale of the Congregationalist to the Publication Society. 
With unanimity they say that the chief danger now is that 
the Publication Society will be tempted to interfere with the 
editorial department. “If the society will keep its hands 
off!’ says one. “ But can it?” says another. “ Has it wis- 
dom enough?” 


The difference between making a living and making 
money is illustrated in a conversation that took place thirty 
years ago between a man who went West and made a fortune 
and a man who remained on a farm in New England and did 
not. To sum up, the Western man said to the New Eng- 
lander: “ You needn’t tell me how it is: I know all about it. 
If you had a farm given to you at the beginning, and you have 
lived on it for forty years, you’ve come out within fifty cents 
of the amount of capital you began with.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


Labors of Love. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In the early days, before the time of railroads and sleep- 
ing-cars, a traveller in Arkansas engaged a seat in a stage- 
coach for a short journey. The road was full of mud-holes; 
and the traveller was obliged, very frequently, to leave the 
coach and help pry it out of the mire with a convenient fence- 
rail. After this had occurred many times, he threw down 
the rail, and exclaimed with well-timed profanity, “There, 
I don’t mind paying 25 cents a mile and walking all the 
way, but I’ll be” — something unpleasant — “ if I will carry 
this fence-rail another inch.” This is a parable. I am, Mr. 
Editor, a poor country preacher. People who have heard 
me preach say that the adjective should not be confined to 
my pecuniary condition. But the impression has got abroad 
in my section of country that I am so hypnotized with the 
sound of my own voice that I am eager to pay hard money, 
out of my scanty income, for the mere privilege of preaching 
the gospel. I want to correct this impression. It is becom- 
ing too expensive. 

When the Branch Alliance of Quidneck invites me to 
come twenty-seven miles to read a subtle paper on that 
much-neglected poem of Tennyson’s, ‘‘ Flower in the cran- 
nied wall,” etc., I am naturally gratified. My gratification 
is increased as to the “square of the distance,” so to speak, 
To realize that my reputation has extended twenty-seven 
miles beyond the borders of my humble and obscure parish is 
naturally pleasing. I spend three days in the careful prepa- 
ration of my paper, because I cannot yet adopt the maxim 
that is becoming common,— that, if you have a good title, the 
subject-matter of your paper need not have any vital relation 
to it. Possibly the time-tables of the trains are so ingeniously 
arranged that I reach Quidneck too late for dinner and too 
early for supper. I find fourteen enthusiastic and zealous 
ladies gathered together, ready to give me their undivided 
attention. After a fervid report from the secretary, in the 
course of which I learn that the organization has sent away 
two extra barrels of antiquated garments and cut glass, I 
read my paper. At its close, I am rewarded with a 
unanimous vote of thanks and a cup of attenuated Japan 
tea. I know that we are having a delightful time, because I 
see the statement to that effect in Word and Work. But I 
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am, somehow, impressed with the conviction that these good 
ladies have been intellectually fed almost exclusively upon 
Thoreau. Because, while Thoreau was a sad, sweet, and 
shy child of nature, he was not educated to apprehend the 
sordidly pecuniary basis upon which society is at present 
organized. 

There is a delicate and refined abstinence from the ques- 
tion of expenses. Deeply impressed with the same spirit of 
unworldliness, I endeaver to impress upon the conductor of 
the home-bound train the altruistic duty of carrying me with- 
out a ticket. I have no personal acquaintance with him ; but 
I tel] him that these good ladies must have held the im- 
pression that this road charged no fare, else they would have 
provided me with funds. I ask him if the soulless corpora- 
tion of which he is the egotistic representative has never 
heard of Mr. Carnegie’s strenuous efforts to avoid the dis- 
grace of dying rich. - He is impervious to the Thoreau philo- 
sophy. I have to pay my fare; and, of course, in addition to 
the direct expenditure there is a slight but appreciable en- 
largement of my laundry bill. 

I am very young in my profession, and so I cannot ‘e 
expected to know its full code of ethics and etiquette. I know, 
of course, that I am expected to ride fourteen miles through 
the rain to bury a man who “ never was connected with any 
church, but whose mother was a good Unitarian,” and pay 
my own livery bill. I know that I am expected to be a gra- 
tuitous intelligence office. But ought I to go to clubs and 
assemblies and alliances, etc., and pay all my own expenses? 
In other words, should I pay “25 cents a mile, walk all the 
way, and carry a fence-rail”? Do other ministers do it, or 
am I an exception ? Yours in truth, 


JONATHAN HARDBACK. 
WAYBACK. 


A Favorite Hymn. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The late Rev. W. B. O. Peabody, to whom we owe some of 
the most beautiful hymns in our church collections, some time - 
before his death revised and improved the well-known and 
consolatory stanzas beginning 


“Oh, when the hours of life are past.” 


This revised version was published by him in the Spring- 
field Hymns, in 1835. It seems to be not generally known; 
for I observe that all recent collections — my own included — 
still give the earlier form of the hymn. May I ask you to 
print the enclosed copy of this improved version, to which 
my own attention has only recently been called ? 


“When all the hours of life are past, 
And death’s dark shadow falls at last, 
It is not sleep,—it is not rest,— 

*Tis glory opening to the blest. 


“Their mighty Master bids them rise 
To radiant mansions in the skies, 
Where each shall wear a robe of light 
Like his, Cea fair and bright. 


“ Angels shall now unite their prayers 
With those of spirits blessed as theirs; 
And light shall gild their heavenly crown 
From suns that nevermore go down, 


“ No storms shall ride the troubled air, 
No sounds of passion enter there; 
But all be peaceful as the sigh 
Of evening gales that breathe and die. 


“There, parted friends again shall meet, 
~ In union holy, calm, and sweet ; 
And earthly sorrow, fear, and pain 
Shall neyer reach their hearts again.” 


CHARLES W, WENDTE. 
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_ For the Christian Register. 


The Life of Man. 


From the oceans that girdle the world, 

At the call of the moving sun 

Come the clouds that rest in the golden west 
When day is done. 


To the bosom of ocean return — 

Tn the chill of thé north wind’s breath — 

Their trembling forms, which the God of storms 
Pursues to death. 


Back to the source of their being they come: 
At rest in her close embrace, 
They know the bliss of a mother’s kiss, 

Her smiling face. 


Like the clouds of the golden west 

Ts the life of man on earth: 

A moment’s space,— he is lost to the place 
That saw his birth. 


But not from nothing man came to be, 

And not to nothing shall fall : 

His life is a part of the world’s great heart 
; That beats for all. 


Fear not, O man, for the blast of scorn, 

For the strife, the want, the pain; 

Thy Father knows all, and will surely call 
Thee home again. 


Great Source of life, unseen, 

From whom our life derives, 

Make us to know what thou dost mean 
By human lives. 


Great Fountain of all power, 

The power we have is thine: 

Help us to feel this precious dower 
A trust divine. 


Great Heart of love, our need 

Of love is born of thee: 

Teach us to love in word, in deed, 
Unendingly. 


Our life, our strength, our love, 

And all we have and are 

Shew thee our God, and daily prove 
Our Father’s care. 


A Unitarian Clerical Court. 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS, 


The suggestion of a Unitarian clerical court has been 
treated in the daily press as if it were seriously entertained 
in the Unitarian body. Even the Congregationalist swung 
so far from its moorings as to print a floating comment upon 
the possibility of an episcopized democracy. Perhaps a 
sufficient answer to the general proposition described in the 
title of this article would be to simply print it in the “ Pleas- 
antries” of the Aegister. The daily press does not always 
distinguish between the drift of a denomination and the drift 
of a member who is drifting away from its principles. That 
this suggestion has been quoted as a tendency of modern 
Unitarianism must be my apology for treating it as anything 
but a joke. 

The argument for the Unitarian clerical court is based 
upon the supposed need of “governing and controlling Uni- 
tarian churches and the denomination as a body upon some 
principle of Congregationalism which will safeguard the 
dignity of an accredited minister.” 

Now, if there is any respeet in which Unitarian Congrega- 
tionalism is broad, strong, liberal, just, and altogether sufficient, 
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it is in the way in which it safeguards the dignity of an 
accredited minister. There is no religious body which more 
absolutely places the dignity of a minister in his own keep- 
ing. There have been few instances in the history of Uni- 
tarianism which show that this course has not been best for 
the minister and for the church. When a congregation has 
reason to feel that a minister has degraded his dignity instead 
of maintaining it, it is a simple though painful matter to ask 
him to resign. When a minister feels that his congregation 
does not treat him with justice or consideration, his self-re- 
spect is maintained by tendering his resignation. 

When such a difference arises, there is immense advantage 
in confining the area of the quarrel to the individual church. 
If it be referred to a denominational court, it is likely to de- 
velop into a denominational quarrel. From being a local 
flame it may develop into a general conflagration. Unitarians 
have been saved the warping heats of personal controversy 
by following the safe principle that every church can take 
care of its own family quarrels. The denominational con- 
troversies which have arisen have grown out of the conflict 
of principles in which ministers and people have ranged 
themselves according to their convictions. History shows 
that it is dangerous to liberty and progress to commit either 
the personal rights and dignities of the ministry or the rights 
of their congregations to denominational courts or hier- 
archies: they invariably end in oppressing the intellect or 
the conscience. 

When the differences between a minister and his congre- 
gation are so serious as to involve questions of law and 
equity, both parties have the right to appeal to the public 
courts. That they are non-ecclesiastical is a guarantee rather 
than a limitation of their fairness and justice. From what I 
have read of ecclesiastical courts, I should much prefer to 
take a question of equity to a civil court or even toa military 
court than to any ecclesiastical tribunal. Of course, it is 
always possible under the Congregational system, though by 
no means always advisable, for a church to call a council of 
sister churches, for advice, not dictation; and it is likewise 
possible, and likewise not always advisable, for a minister 
whose dignity or position is in question, to appeal to the 
association of Congregational ministers with which he is con- 
nected. 

There is still another way. It is as old as the New Testa- 
ment. It is to settle personal disputes by reference and ar- 
bitration instead of by going to law. There are eminent 
ministers as well as laymen in the Unitarian Church who 
have thus earned for themselves the blessings of the peace- 
maker. 

Under the free operation of the Congregational system 
the oppression of a minister by his people and the oppres- 
sion of the church by the minister are alike impossible. 
Any organization which destroyed this freedom would be 
disastrous. There have been instances in the Unitarian 
Church in which ministers have resigned their pulpits, be- 
cause their right to preach their full convictions has been 
challenged. Time will generally vindicate such martyrdom. 
It cannot be done through an ecclesiastical court. Nine 
times out of ten, however, church quarrels arise out of per- 
sonal difficulties; but even such dissensions are compara- 
tively rare in the Unitarian Church. 

If there is anything which has impressed me in my ex- 
perience as a minister and editor, it is the magnanimity, 
generosity, and fairness of the great body of Unitarian lay- 
men. Their consideration, their patience, and their devotion 
to their ministers cannot be exceeded by the laymen of any 
religious body on earth. In some instances the marvel has 
been that they could bear so long with ministers who, 
from childish irrascibility, unsanctified egotism, or some 
other ministerial defect, had abused their patience beyond 
all measure. In such cases the minister would gain nothing 
by referring his case to a purely clerical court. Unitarian 
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ministers are not behind the laity, as a general thing, in their 
professional codes and standards of propriety. 

An excellent advantage of the Unitarian method of set- 
tling church quarrels has had frequent illustration. It is 
that a minister, divorced from one congregation from 
merely personal reasons, is not prohibited from wooing an- 
other. No ecclesiastical superiors can compel him to step 
out of his profession. And the independence and liberty 
of congregations have been conspicuously shown in cal- 
ling ministers who have not been adapted to one personal 
or social environment, but have succeeded under condi- 
tions where their personal peculiarities were taken less seri- 
ously. 

On the whole, I am confident that there is no religious 
body in which the dignity of an accredited minister is safer 
than it is in the Unitarian. 


From Hungary. 


BY REV. GEORGE BOROS. 


I am much obliged that you reminded me of my duty to 
say a few words to your readers. You may be sure that I 
took up my pen several times to write to you. In my inter- 
course with Unitarians and non-Unitarians of America, I got 
the impression that there is a natural and deep sympathy 
among the people of New England,— may I say of all the 
States? and Hungary. The love of liberty, the love of 
goodness, and a respect for human right is surely a safe 
foundation for a constant and intimate connection between 
the sons of these countries. 

The 15th of March is your 4th of July for Hungary. This 
is the day of liberty and independence, and because it is just 
close at hand I must tell you that we are just now deep in 
the spirit of this day. In 1848 on the 15th of March the 
independence of Hungary from Austria, the abolition of all 
special privileges, and the perfect freedom of the press was 
declared. The movement was led by our greatest poet, 
Petofi, by the greatest writer, Jokai, and the greatest orator, 
Kossuth. Our reverence to these names is deep and lasting. 
Curiously enough, this is the festival of the nation, but not 
of official Hungary, because there is some kind of animosity 
expressed on this occasion against Austria; and, therefore, the 
government keeps back from all the festivals out of courtesy 
to Austria. This, however, does not alter the enthusiasm of 
the whole nation. It may interest you to know that at the 
Kolozsvar meeting I was the speaker. As a rule, thousands 

“of people come together. Of course, I could not avoid 
making at least a slight reference to the United States. I 
pointed out to the different nationalities of the country who 
keep sympathy, as against Hungary, either with Germany or 
with Roumania, that the grave of Washington is guarded by 
a freed negro; and I asked our freed Roumanians and 
Croatians why they should not do the same with Kossuth’s 
grave. 

As for Austria, nobody can prophesy anything good. The 
situation is just as hopeless as two years ago. Their Parlia- 
ment cannot work, and the members degrade themselves 
every now and then to the commonest street fighters. Just 
now they propose to give the Bohemians some rights in self- 
government and the use of language. If the elections are 
left to the free choice of the electors, there is no doubt that 
the Independents, who are led now by the son of Kossuth, 
will gain a good number. The clericals are supported from 
Austria, and also from the high priesthood. Therefore, it is 
supposed that a great sum of money will work in their favor; 
but, still, there is not much hope for their success. In con- 
nection with this, I ought to notice that just now there is a 
curious fight going on between the students of the Budapest 
University and the government. Some of the students, in- 
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cited, no doubt, by the clericals, wished to put up the cross 
in each lecture-room. The government, as proprietor of the 
university, objected to it, since it is not a confessional insti- 
tution, and would not allow it, except in the theological 
faculty, which is Roman Catholic. The students went so 
far with their demand that the lectures were suspended for 
afew days. It is a great pity that students are drawn into 
a political fight, and nobody can tell how far this unpleasant 
affair will be carried. It is supposed that this movement is 
at the same time intended against Jews and Protestants; but 
it is very likely that the clericals found this the best way to 
bring the government in disfavor before the king, who is 
Roman Catholic. 

It is very pleasant for me to be able to refer to a very 
promising movement of the Unitarians in Budapest. This 
winter we succeeded in starting the David Association for 
Budapest. Thus far about eighty members have joined it, 
and a good many men and women are working with great 
zeal in its favor. There is great hope that this new move- 


ment will increase the spread of liberal Unitarian ideas in. 


the capital. I had the pleasure of giving a lecture before 
the Budapest Unitarians on “ Unitarianism in America.” 
This is one of a course of lectures on America which I am 
holding on various occasions before Unitarians‘and others. 

Our Budapest congregation received the kind support of 
the American Unitarian Association with a great joy. It 
came at the best time, and will work a great deal of good. 
Simultaneously with this came the news from the neighbor- 
hood of Budapest that several men belonging to the 
Orthodox Calvinian church wish to join our church, and 
start a new congregation. There is no doubt that within a 
short time the present reactionary tendency must change for 
a liberal movement which will be in favor of Unitarianism. 

Let me notice here that I am giving a course of lectures 
before the theological students on ‘“Unitarianism of the 
Nineteenth Century in America, England, and Hungary.” 
From the noble gift of the American Unitarian Association 
and of the Meadville Theological School, through Prof. Bar- 
ber, I was glad to bring with me some very fine works on Uni- 
tarianism in the United States; but I should be most obliged 
to friends who would kindly send me private publications 
bearing on Unitarianism and records of congregations. 

We are now preparing for the opening of the new build- 
ing of our Kolozsvar Unitarian College in the beginning of 
next September. Any American friends who will be on the 
Continent are most cordially invited. 

KoLozsvAr, Huncary. 


The Crowd Spirit. 


BY REV. GEORGE W. COOKE. 


Several writers in the magazines recently have complained 
of the growth of the crowd spirit, and have described it as 
something that is on the increase in this country or as being 
dangerous to the best social interests. Neither of these 
statements is true except in a much qualified sense and with 
limitations the writers do not recognize. By the crowd spirit 
these writers mean the acting together of a mass of ignorant 
and emotional persons, who incite each other to acts of 
violence which no one of them would individually undertake. 
This definition would be true enough if this were the only 
kind of crowd which has to do with our modern social. and 
industrial activities. The latest writer on this subject goes 
so far as to describe the crowd as a nineteenth-century 
product, and as on the increase. 

The real student of social history must recognize the fact 
that the crowd spirit is primitive, and not modern; that it 
belongs to the earliest ages of human development, and not 
to the latest. So far as it presents itself in American com- 
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isting conditions. 


him to work with others rather than by himself. 


munities, it is a survival, and not a first-hand product of ex- 
A mob is nothing more than a survival 
of the old clan spirit, which manifested itself when a group 
of persons, all related to each other by ties of blood, de- 


fended the life and property of the members of the group 


by making war on any other clan that interfered with their 
interests. The vendetta of some of the border States is of 
that nature, and it may be traced back directly to the 
blood-feud of tribal ‘society in early Europe. The mob is 
held together by neighborly and not by blood interest, and 
is of essentially the same character. Any one who will care- 
fully study tribal society in any part of the world to-day 
will see how nearly the mob approaches it in its motives and 
in its methods. It is not a new thing, but one of the very 
oldest of human social institutions. 

It is only the most superficial study of social conditions 
that can lead any one to cite the increase of trusts as well 
as the growth of mobs, the development of clubs as well 
as the increase of strikes, as indications of the evolution 
of the crowd spirit in our time. This is social interpreta- 
tion out of one’s own consciousness, and not as an actual 
scientific study of American life. What is taking place in 
American society is the growth of individualism, and not 
of the crowd spirit. A century ago men acted from a 
sense of common interests far more definitely and largely 
than they do to-day. At that time a member of the Gen- 
eral Court in Massachusetts could vote upon no question of 
importance without securing instructions from his constitu- 
ents assembled in town meeting. Every public question, 
such as the ratification of the State or National Constitu- 
tion (and often those of far less general importance), was 
thoroughly discussed in town meeting, and the representative 
was instructed how to cast his vote. If he did not follow 
instructions, he was immediately recalled, and some one else 
elected in his place, who would represent the town opinion. 
The delegate was not expected to vote according to his per- 


‘sonal convictions, but as he was instructed by his constituents. 


He was not sent to represent his party, but to vote for the 


‘town as the town desired. With the growth in individual- 


ism, all that has practically passed away; and no town 
thinks of instructing its delegate to the General Court, or 
asking him to refrain from voting according to his own per- 
sonal convictions in a case of importance. In voting with 
his‘ party, he votes for his own personal interests, and not in 
obedience to the instructions of the town he represents. 
The idea of a century ago, that the representative spoke di- 
rectly for the town, has quite passed away, and because the 
true crowd spirit has died out of American political life. 

The real cause of the defiance of law or the constituted 
legal methods for the redress of wrongs and crimes is the 
growth of individualism. An excess of the democratic spirit 
has led men to wish to act for themselves individually, to 
carry into execution their own ideas of justice, and to main- 
tain that they are above the community methods in their 
sense of moral and social obligation. It is not the crowd 
spirit that leads to great industrial combinations, but a desire 
for enlarged individual gains. ‘To assume that it is a desire 
to act with others, a purely disinterested wish to co-operate with 
other men, that causes the leaders who form trusts and 
“combines” to take the course they do, is a most ridiculous 
assumption. It is because such co-operation puts more 
money into the pocket of the individual owner that causes 
The crowd 
spirit has nothing whatever to do with it, and every member 
of an industrial combination would much prefer to act for 
himself if there were as much money in his individual opera- 
tions. 

What we have to fear in this country is an excess of individ- 
ualism, and not an excess of the crowd spirit. It is the 
failure of disinterested fidelity to public interests we have to 
deplore. Our real danger lies in the fact that many men are 
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not patriotic, that they do not care enough about public in- 
terests to vote or to act with other good citizens for the puri- 
fication of municipal affairs. They are concerned about 
their personal duties only or about how to increase their in- 
comes. ‘The crowd spirit, or the spirit of good citizenship, is 
not in them. With them the right of individual action has 
turned itself into unadulterated selfishness. The democratic 
spirit has become with them the right to ignore everything 
but their own personal interests. Hereis the great and grow- 
ing danger in our American life, that it has developed a 
democratic attitude of selfish repudiation of political duty, or 
of making political life the means of furthering personal suc- 
cess. It is difficult to determine which is the more selfish 
and the more dangerous, the man who keeps out of politics 
because he has no time, and because he is afraid of being 
soiled, or the man who makes political life the means of per- 
sonal advancement and power. The second class would have 
little influence if the first were not so persistent in their self- 
ish individualism; and, therefore, the real menace to our 
country are the men who know their duty, but ignore it. If 
something of the true crowd spirit could be infused into them, 
the future of our country would be far more promising than it 
is at present. 


Obedience in Matter. 


BY ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN, 


It has long been one of the commonplaces of exhortation 
to bid men consider the perfect obedience of matter to physi- 
cal laws in contrast to the disobedience shown by men 
to acknowledged standards of ethics. The punctual stars, 
the flower that fulfils the purpose for which it was designed, 
—these have been used to point many a moral, always, 
however, with the understanding that such ‘‘ obedience” 
could be contrasted with the obedience due from men only 
by a figure of speech, since the star and the flower had no 
choice in such respects, physical law being compulsory. 

Certainly, the burden of proof is upon the challenger of 
that statement; but a few suggestions may be submitted, at 
least, as to a possible extension of non-automatic obedience. 

Whatever theory one may hold as to the creative processes, 
there is a very general belief that there were distinct stages 
of progress in the physical creation. Why did it not spring 
forth at once in its completeness, as we are told that it must 
exist forever in Divine contemplation,—the Eternal Now? 

We think that we know what hinders man in his efforts 
toward perfection, sin, error, ignorance. Yet we banish 
all these from the material universe, and yet hold that there 
has been a growth, a gradual fulfilment, instead of the in- 
stantaneous perfection that the absence of these conditions 
would seem to imply. 

What would happen, one may ask, if it were possible that 
the stars should refuse to keep their orbits or the flower re- 
fuse to obey the law of its being? The answer comes 
quickly: Chaos. Very well, what was the condition ‘in 
the beginning,” when “the earth was waste and void, and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep”? 

One hesitates to suggest that matter has any power of 
choice as to whether it will or will not obey those physical 
laws which we regard as beyond the domain of choice; yet 
the proposition may well be less startling now than it was a 
century ago. Physicists of to-day are not prone to speak of 
matter as ‘‘dead.’’ The phenomena of molecular changes, 
the conversion of energy from one form to another, the cease- 
less movements in bodies once styled inert, seem surprisingly 
like manifestations of life. 

An additional reason for hesitancy is found in the habit of 
readers that leads them to jump at conclusions foreign to 
the purpose of the writer. Admitting the possibility of 
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=choice on the part of matter, the reader is only too apt to fly 

to the conclusion that the writer represents matter ‘as fully 
capable of comprehending the highest ethical code, being, 
to all intents and purposes, endowed with a human soul. 

There is need of discrimination. Matter, fulfilling its pur- 
pose as matter, remains matter still, whether in a flower, a 
star, a beast, or aman. The smaller the sphere, the quicker 
the arrival at perfection,— within the limitations of that 
sphere. How many geologic periods ago it was that matter, 
assuming it to be capable of choice, chose the best combina- 
tions, and fixed the habit of perfect obedience thereto so 
firmly that any revolt on its part now seems a purely fantas- 
tic conception, is of little moment. The fact of such obe- 
dience remains; and it remains matter, though combined in 
molecule, flower, star, or animal. 

Once again, it is easy to jump at unjustifiable conclusions. 
Assuming that matter has learned perfect obedience, one 
might ask whence comes the destruction of the various 
forms of life as such,—the withering of the flower, the disrup- 
tion of the star, and death to the animal,— if all these fulfil 
the purpose of their being as perfectly as does the matter of 
which they are composed? Well, what is the flower, the 
star, or the animal body except a collection of matter, organ- 
ized in various ways? Do we think of any of these as pos- 
sessing, in its own nature, that property which renders a 
being self-conscious, that rises to the contemplation of yet 
higher conditions of being, and, unsatisfied with mere obe- 
dience to physical law, yearns for conscious and vital union 
with the Creator himself? 

Here we come to the distinction implied when man was 
declared to be created in the image of his Creator: this 
power to transcend in thought the limitations of physical 
life implies a state of existence beyond those limitations. 
Matter, whether in flower or star, so far as we can ascertain, 
does not possess that power. Animals, we hold, are without 
it. Construct whatever theory one may as to how man has 
acquired this power, he possesses it, and knows that he 
possesses it. It is as much a part of his nature as any 
property of matter is a part of its nature. The passing of 
flower, star, and bodily form, is according to the law of their 
being : the persistence of the personality of man, as an in- 
dividual, is equally in accordance with that attribute of self- 
consciousness that sends him questing forever for a farther 
horizon. 

Moreover, here is a check to that tendency that holds any 
future life to be a vague existence ; a union with the Divine, 
but a severance from individual personality. How illogical 
this position is may be hinted at from the fact that individ- 
ual personality is implied in the act of creation, that crea- 
tion zs this differentiation, and that its annulment is practical 
annihilation, so far as the creature is concerned. To accept 
such an answer to the problem of human destiny is to be- 
lieve in the most pessimistic— and possibly the most erro- 
neous —conception of the Buddhist Nirvana. 

It is far more logical to hold that the Infinite Life, from 
which all life springs, must at least include all the powers 
of which we are conscious, Precisely as matter does not 
cease to be matter because it becomes a part of flower or 
star, so, it would seem, man does not cease to be what he 
is — a self-conscious personality — by entering into any state 
of larger life. 

If we say that matter has no conception of the flower or 
star in which it exists, and that, granting man in any future 
state self-conscious personality, he is incapable of any fur- 
ther development, one can only say that the nature and 
scope of personality bids fair to be the great field for the ex- 
plorations of scientific psychology, and that this sense in 
man of something surpassing the limitations of the five 
senses must be taken into the account. If, then, we were to 
hold that the choice of obedience goes further back in the 
scale of being than has been generally thought, we should 
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not find our position hopeless on the higher levels. The 
willing obedience of matter, and the limited perfection re- 
sulting therefrom, would be a hint and a promise of our 
larger perfection in a personality not effaced, but glorified 
and enjoyed in and with the Source of all personality 
forever. 

Boston, Mass. 


Service as Worship. 


BY HOPE WEST. 


I read, with wide-astonished eyes, in the Register, March 
14, quoted from Dr. C. R. Weld, Oxford, Eng., these words : 

“ The tendency of the Unitarian Church is to emphasize 
service to the exclusion of worship and instruction. For this 
reason the Unitarian Church is often wanting in the sense 
of worship.” 

I find myself asking, ‘‘ What is worship?” 

Webster defines it as “the act of paying divine honors to 
the Supreme Being.” That does not tell me what I wish 
to know. 

If one would pay divine honors to the Supreme Being, of 
all that is within his reach, what shall he offer? 

Are service and worship separate things, that they can be 
weighed against each other? 

With service, all its patience and steadfastness, its loving 
and giving, its joyful self-sacrifice in one scale of the balance, 
what shall be put in the other and called worship? 

To worship God in spirit and in truth, one must verily 
enter into the spirit and the truth; and there he cannot but 
see both the sacredness and the sorrows of earthly life. To 
look upon these is to be seized with a desire to serve. 

Love has need of hands and feet. So has Pity and Com- 
passion. Worship does not particularly need them after the 
chapel is finished. 

It is often said of a mother that she worships her children. 
She corrects them, leads them, sometimes forces them into 
ways where, unguided, they would not enter; but she is never 
“off duty,”— the care is always in her heart, the love in her 
eyes. 
And we daily receive from his hand divine honors. 
a divine honor to be permitted to enter life. 

I think the first worship of a soul is mere reflex action. 
God has touched its consciousness — only that the growth of 
soul is in its ability to respond to this touch. At first but 
dimly reflecting without receiving, then able to receive, at 
last permeated, filled, overflowing. Then service, nothing 
else will satisfy. Neither chapel nor the lack of it will stand 
in the way. 

When churches are built (and we need them as surely as 
we need school-houses and machine-shops), the more of 
grandeur and beauty wrought into them, the better. These 
things are fitting. The machine-shop teaches whys and 
wherefores. So does the college. Neither can claim all the 
knowledge that is in heaven or earth. The work of the 
church is on a higher plane than either; and it is a broad, 
bright plane. The duties of minister, college professor, and 
master mechanic, are not interchangeable. I think it pos- 
sible for the spiritual learner to acquire all which his teacher 
has to impart. Why should he not, then, be graduated, and 
sent to do the work which he is prepared todo? Neither 
can the church rightfully claim all the knowledge that is in 
heaven or earth. If the church would stand for what it is, 
and for nothing more,— an institution calculated to open the 
eyes of the understanding to the highest happiness this world 
affords,— its work would be blest above all other work. And 
a man would turn his back upon it as he does upon machine- 
shop and college,— with no more reproach and a proportion- 
ately higher regard for it. The church is not the heart of 
God, but only one of the steps in it. 


It was 


So I think God must worship his earthly family. — 


—" 


as 


—— 
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_ I cannot see why a Unitarian, having eyes to see and ears 
to hear, need be wanting in the sense of worship while he 
goes about the world, serving, nor how the church of which 
he is a constituent can suffer loss through his being so 
occupied. 

Tf a loving woman cuts her one midwinter rose for a sick 
friend, and, as she wraps it, thinks adoringly of the Power 
that provided it and made possible this tender expression of 
sympathy and affection, is she wanting in the sense of 
worship above the woman who sits in her pew every Sab- 
bath, a lovely copy of the rose upon her hat, above the man 
sitting beside her, yawning occasionally, and who said, 
“Hang it all!” a dozen times while getting ready to accom- 
pany her? Are these two worshipping, and the other not? 

I have thought that even the grass must worship, For 
aught that I know, it may worship understandingly. There 
are those who are thrilled by the testimony of tree and sky 
and brook. Worship that understands ever so dimly must 
pass on its unspeakable joy. God will always outweigh our 
conception of him; but not only “round our restlessness his 
rest,” round our rest his ceaseless activity, round our blind- 
ness his seeing, round our need his fulness, underneath our 
failure and loss his everlasting arms. God serves. 

Christ served. He said to the indignant ten: ‘“ Ye know 
that the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, 
and they that are great exercise authority upon them. But 
it shall not be so among you. Whosoever will be great 
among you, let him be your servant.’’ This was direction. 
Imagine the love and the longing that he put into those 
words. 

But to-day there are only a few who, taking Jesus at his 
very word, put themselves in a place to discover that “the 
life, the light, and the way ” are all in service. Should not 
a people who have found this out emphasize it in their 
teaching? “ Even as the Son of Man came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister.’”? The Church has been quite 
fully defined in answer to a question asked by the Pegister. 
Why not now ask, What is worship? 

No better time can ever come than this opening year of 
the twentieth century for the human family to find out who 
among us, if any, are worshipping the Supreme Being in 
spirit and in truth. If service is not the highest presenta- 
tion of worship, as well as the straightest way to instruction, 
I beg to know what is. 

St. Josrry, Mo. 


Spiritual Life. 


Wherever you find anything high or fine or true in human 
nature and human life, there you are reading a word, a sen- 
tence, a chapter, of the revelation of the divine ——JA/inot /. 
Savage. 


we 


To put knowledge in the place of ignorance, happiness in 
the place of misery, justice in the place of wrong, love in the 
place of hate, harmony in the place of jargon,—is not this 
to create a new world ?—Czharles G. Ames. 


a 


Hold your dull life up to the light, and. see how it will be 
transfigured. Life is not meant to be a path of ease, but 
steep and rugged ; and it is only through self-denial, discour- 
agement, discipline, and trial that you may attain the higher 
life.— Light on the Hidden Way. 


J 


If you have been waked through love into Life, then your 
life’s work is to transmute everywhere the transient into the 
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permanent and the eternal, first in your own soul and life, 
then by what you are, and through your 4ze, calling out the 
eternal in all about you.— Se/ected. 


Pd 


A man only understands what is akin to something already 
existing in himself. We are all visionaries, and what we see 
is our soul in things. We reward ourselves and punish our- 
selves without knowing it, so that all appears to change when 
we change. ... Every soul has its climate, or, rather, is a 
climate.— A miel’s Journal. 


The Lord is King.* 


Come, let us sing a tender song 
Of those our glances seek in vain! 
Dear heavenly friends, the way is long 
On which we meet them not again ! 


But still, in memory’s silent deeps, 
Their spirits pure with us abide, 
And faithful love its secret keeps 
Of things beyond the parting tide. 


Hail, happy saint, whose spirit lives 
Unwasted in the songs you sung! 

And you, whose voice such challenge gives, 
As if a silver clarion rung! 


And all who in the days no more, 
With eager mind and glowing heart, 

Here service gave and witness bore, 
As knowing well the better part. 


Come, let us sing a braver song 
Of these,— of all the good and true 
Within the veil; God, make us strong, 
More than they dreamed to wake and do! 


—John W. Chadwick. 


Che Pulpit. 
Of Adoration. 


BY REV. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A. 


Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts, 
The whole earth is full of his glory—Isa. vi. 3. 


The legal settlement of Mill Hill Chapel dates from the 
year 1752. Previous to that time it had been held in shares 
by sundry persons, who inherited or purchased them from 
the first two proprietors, and had been, by their consent, 
“made use of as a public place of religious worship by Prot- 
estant Dissenters,” for which purpose, indeed, the land had 
been bought and the building erected, on occasion of the 
king’s indulgence in 1672. So much the deed recites in 
the preamble, and then proceeds to appoint twenty-four. 
trustees, who shall hold the said building “upon trust, to be 
used as a place of public religious worship of God.” 

It is in virtue of this trust that the present congregation 
holds the site on which it meets week by week as in its own 
home, to join in divine service, according to the form and 
doctrines which commend themselves in each generation as 
at once most Christian and most rational. 

Whatever doubts might be entertained as to our right to 
the possession of property, which was certainly destined to 
the use of men holding very different views of religion to 
ours, have been set at rest by act of Parliament. The claim 
of Unitarians to endowments inherited from Trinitarian 
founders by unbroken line of descent was debated publicly 


‘ ra Hymn written for the fiftieth anniversary of the Second Unitarian Congregational 
ociety, 
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and at great length, and the legislature of the day deter- 
mined by a majority of both houses — majorities in which 
there were probably not ten who agreed with us in doc- 
trine —that, though the letter of the law might be against 
them, equity demanded that they should be confirmed in 
possession; and the law was accordingly altered to protect 
them. 

No one, therefore, any longer disputes our title; and it 
would be idle to argue the case over again. 

But it is for ourselves to ask how far we justify our right 
to hold a plot of ground set apart from the beginning for the 
worship of God. We are released from any obligation there 
may have been to conform to the doctrines which were in- 
tended or implied by the founders: we are in no wise re- 
leased, in the sight of God or man, from obligation to use 
this building for the use to which it has always hitherto been 
put,—the public worship of God. We are free to judge 
such worship an obsolete superstition ; we are free to prefer 
a Sunday lecture to service and sermon; no one has the 
right to condemn us for holding such opinions and acting 
in accordance with them. We are not free to use this place 
otherwise than as a place of worship. Therefore, I ask of 
you, as honest men and women, to consider with me —for I 
am even more responsible than any of you— what worship 
means? 

If we had possession of a hall which was for this sole end 
built and endowed, that it should be used for the promotion 
of physical education by means of gymnastics, swimming, 
and similar exercises, it would be our duty to know so much 
about these that we might take care that they were properly 
taught and practised. But we should be under no obliga- 
tion ourselves to join unless we made use of the hall. If we 
did so, then we should be bound to use it as directed, and, 
in order to do that, bound to understand wherein physical 
education consisted. 

Morality may be more important than religion, good deeds 
may be of far more consequence than acts of devotion, the 
service of man may be the only genuine service of God; but 
our legitimate business here and now, the business of this 
place, is public worship of God, and our first duty here in 
Mill Hill Chapel and now on Sunday morning is to under- 
stand what worship is, and join in it sincerely. 

The word was originally “ worth-ship’*; and the idea im- 
plied by it is the possession of worth, or worthiness. So, as 
we say ‘‘your lordship,” “your ladyship,” we say to a mag- 
istrate “your worship,” implying that the person addressed 
is lord or lady in the one case, is worthy or man of worth in 
the other. So, again, Wyclif, in his translation of the Com- 
mandments, has “worship thy father and thy mother” 
where we read “honor.” The sense is the same,— “ show re- 
gard for them, as worthy in your eyes.” 

Worship may then be defined in general as the recogni- 
tion of worth in some person or being; and, when it is ap- 
plied —as it has come to be, almost exclusively — to the 
Divine Being, it signifies the devout recognition by us of the 
infinite worthiness of God,— worthy to be loved, worthy 
to be admired, worthy to be trusted. Hence there are 
many acts and aspects of worship, according as we think of 
God. As the Most Righteous Judge, we bow before 
his sentence, and confess ourselves guilty whereinsoever 
we are reproved by him. As the Giver of all good, we 
render to him our poor thanks, not because he requires it of 
us or makes it a condition of his bounty, but because it 
comes natural to us to do so. As the Almighty and All- 
merciful Father, we make known our wants and desires 
before him, and open up our hearts in his presence. 

All these are familiar acts of worship; but the chiefest, 
the most difficult, and the least practised is that of simple 
adoration of the Infinitely Perfect One,—the prostration of 
our souls before him, while the thought of self is for the 


while obliterated. What we have received, what we want,’ 
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what we have done or left undone, vanish in the thought of 
God, just as dim lights and shadows vanish from the sight 
of eyes on whom bursts the full brilliancy of sunshine. 

Such was the worship Isaiah saw in vision the year he 
always remembered afterward as that of the death of King 
Uzziah. Yet a youth, zealous for the glory of Israel’s 
God, indignant at the indifference or faithlessness of Israel, 
he stood one day in the temple courts; and, as he wept and 
prayed, lo! the walls grew before his eyes till they enclosed 
heaven itself, and he saw the Eternal Throne “ high and lifted 
up,” and Jehovah sat thereon. Mystic beings stood before 
him, and veiled their faces with their wings lest, inhabitants 
though they were of heaven, they should be blinded by his 
uncreated splendor. And again and again, as if stricken 
through with awe which must needs find utterance, they cried 
one to another, but found no other expression of the feeling 
which possessed them save only, 


“ Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts, 
The whole earth is full of his glory.” 


Like deep thunders were their voices, so that the building 
trembled to its foundation when it heard; but they said no 
more. Before the throne they had no prayer to breathe for 
self or for others, called to mind no words of thanksgiving or 
of confession. They could think of naught but God, whom’ 
they knew present, though they might not dare behold his 
face. 

Eight hundred years later another of the same gifted race, 
an exile for his faith in the lone isle of Patmos, saw the same 
throne. Hidden is it from the eyes of men in the flesh, 
though it be set for evermore in heaven and its glory surpass 
the light of all suns that ever shone. But to him in spirit 
was granted the blessed vision. He saw, and, lo! One sitting 
upon the throne, and the rainbow overarched it as a canopy. 
And out from it lightnings flashed continuously ; and thun- 
der, mingled with voices which human ear could not dis- 
Before it burnt the spirits 
of God, whose being was as an intellectual fire, whose life 
was to know and to love. Around sat the elders, four-and- 
twenty, white-robed, golden-crowned; and there were four 
“living creatures,” indescribable by words of sense, six- 
winged like the Seraphim of Isaiah, and “full of eyes,” so 
that they might lose no particle of the wonder and the glory 
in whose midst they moved, and these never ceased while day 
and night changed on earth, nor slept nor waked, but wor- 
shipped ever, and ever repeated the same refrain,— 


“ Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God, the Almighty, 
Who was, who is, and who is to*come.” 


Like the sea waves which he heard break all night long 
and all the long day below the cliffs of his isle of banishment, 
and never cease their mighty harmonies, so, caught up in 
spirit, did he hear that angelic chorus break at the feet of the 
throne; and it never wearied heaven to sing it or listen! 
Then time after time rose the elders; and, falling down, they 
cast their crowns before the throne, and answered the choir 
of the living creatures by whose rapture they were in- 
spired,— 

“‘ Worthy art thou, O Lord our God, to receive the glory 
and the honor and the power; for thou didst create all 
things, and because of thy will they are and they were 
created.” 

True worship this, which thrills through all the being; and 
the worshipper is nothing. He is lost to his own self, and 
God is all in all. 

‘“‘ Dreams, delusions, pretty fancies !” say you : “no Scoded 
of fact.” Nay, less falsely should you call dream and base- 
less our common life, our ordinary moods. This is the 
abiding fact: the rest all comes and goes as clouds which 
form and flit and dissolve against the eternal vault of never- 
changing sky. ; 


<a 


_—_— we 


“yoni teal 


‘enough for us. 


- not suffice to make full acquaintance with it! 
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' There was once, somewhere, if not on earth among the 
order of planets, say, a land upon which sun or star never 
shone, but the mists covered it with an unbroken veil. 
Sometimes the clouds were lighter and sometimes more 
dense; now they were lifted high up and now lying low on the 
ground; now broken up into masses of vapor, outlined layer 
against layer; now a formless whole, equally diffusing the 
dull light, so that the east was no brighter for dawn, nor 
south at noontide distinguishable from north, nor could one 
tell by watching the heavens in what quarter the sun was set- 


_ ting. We know well by woful experience in our northern 


clime, in winter especially, but not unfrequently in spring and 
summer time, too, what it is to live for days together under such 
conditions. But had we never known it otherwise, had we 
been born and grown up and grown old under skies which 
never once parted to disclose the blue beyond, we should no 
doubt be fairly satisfied: we should probably be scornfully 
incredulous of any Isaiah or John who asserted that beyond 
the earth was aught else than an infinite monotonous gray. 
If some young man told us, ‘I climbed one morn the moun- 
tain top, and, as I stood there surveying our little world, sud- 
denly the clouds parted, and through the rift there poured a 
brightness compared to which our most powerful lamps are 
dim, and my eyes were dazzled by the radiance, so that I was 
compelled to close them lest I should be stricken blind: I 
opened them again, and all was gone, —clouds had knit to- 
gether, and there was no sign of break!” — what should we 
think of such a one, — poet? dreamer? or prophet? One 
thing we should know for certain, — that it was not fact what 
he told. It might be an invention of his imagination or it 
might be a kind of parable; but, of course, it could not be 
true. “The sky is gray, and thereis nothing beyond!’”’ We 
should know so much by our own invariable experience. 
Or if there came an old man, and said, “I rose one frosty 
night from my bed, weary of sleeplessness, and dressed and 
went forth into the still streets, and I went to and fro and 
met no man; but the electric lamps glowed bright, and made 
the roads clear almost as in daytime. Above my head all 
was darkness, till suddenly I became conscious of a change, 
lifted my eyes, and—no, it is incredible for you, indescribable 
by me what I saw—not illuminated mist or meteoric flash 
cleaving the clouds, such as we have often witnessed, but a 
blue deep, pierced with countless spots of glory. It lasted a 
few minutes only, and was gone; but never shall I forget it, 
that sight, of worlds upon worlds beyond our own!” Inter- 
esting it might be to listen to him, not easy to account for 
such curious delusions of sight ; but — well, we could only 
smile at the credulity which could accept the story for truth, 
and should found upon it a theory of the universe! Nor do 
I say we should not be right. Such tremendous conclusions 
as would follow the acceptance of their testimony would be 
ill-founded on the reports of two solitary individuals, even 
though they were such ones as Isaiah and John. 

The spiritual world in which our real selves live, and in 
which are our employments, our interests, our thoughts, is 
like this I have described. We rise and go about our busi- 
ness. We eat and work and talk and sleep again. There is 
no sign of God from day to day, from year to year; no glory 
visible beyond the light of common day, no voice of thunder 
éver heard, but only the quiet suggestions of simple duty. 
Let us do what is right, and be kind. That’s all, and that’s 
We are apt to decide in conduct, if not in 
word. ; 

But is it all? Oris it enough? Doesnot the soul of men 
crave for more, and insist upon it? Can it not be proved to 
demonstration that there must be more? Do not the wit- 
nesses to it abound in every age and land? 

Says the mite: “ Fine world, this cheese of. ours. Out of 
it we came, and to it we return. Excellent its flavor and 
boundless its extent, so that a mite’s whole lifetime would 
Let us enjoy 
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it while we may, have a good time of it all of us together, 
and bear no ill will to one another. So shall we live pleas- 
antly, and die without anything wherewith to reproach our- 
selves, and cheese return to cheese. What more could sensi- 
ble mite desire?” Nothing, I suppose. 

Says man: “Look at this earth of ours, how much it 
affords for instruction and for profit and for pleasure! Let 
us live and let live. Let us get all the good we can for our- 
selves, and not refuse some small share to others! So shall 
we die content to have lived ; and what more can reasonable 
man desire?” Nothing indeed, unless, perchance, he feel 
within himself what one of old asserted,— “ There is a spirit 
in man, and the breath of the Almighty giveth him under- 
standing.” Then cannot all these things content him, needs 
must he stretch beyond them, and seek to the Cause of all,— 
beyond the years which come and go to the Eternal who is 
and was and shall be,— beyond the ever-changing phenomena 
to the abiding Reality,— beyond the innumerable many to 
the Infinite One. 

And this is worship, the highest act of which man is 
capable, the only one which lifts him out of utter insignifi- 
cance and makes him great. 

For what are we, or of what moment our deeds, our suffer- 
ings, our quarrels, our concerns? Fourteen hundred million 
of us, of all sorts and conditions, creeping to and fro on this 
tiny ball of earth. What would it matter if some poisonous 
exhalation killed us all off together? Of still less importance 
what befalls you or me, that it goes well or ill with us few, 
that we are good or bad! But when some Lord’s day we 
are in the spirit, and lifted up above earth and its petty 
cares, then we find our true selves and become great with the 
greatness of God. We know ourselves,— not cleverest and 
most successful of animals, but spirits, ‘and the Spirit bears 
witness with our spirit that we are sons of God.” Not of 
earth, but from heaven, is our life. Our kinship is with the 
immortals; our true citizenship is above; our country is a 
heavenly one. 

Doubtless to many this will sound as mere rhapsody, 
blurred reminiscences of an orthodoxy we profess to have 
outgrown. But it was just because they recognized this that 
snecessful business men of Leeds bought this plot of land 
two hundred and twenty-eight years ago and set it apart for 
worship. It was for this that fifty years ago, in times of 
greater piety and faith, they built this beautiful house of 
prayer. It is for this that in the centre of a busy city the 
site has remained undisturbed, while all around has been 
bought and sold, built-on and rebuilt on. It is for worship 
it is reserved,— for the recognition of the unseen God, as 
worthy of all we have and are, our Father who is in heaven, 
the only good. 

_ When this becomes foolishness to us, it will be our duty, as 

honorable men, to find others who will relieve us of this 

place and will carry out the purpose for which it was built. 
LEEDS, ENGLAND. 


Prayer. 


O Lord, our God, how shall we ever thank thee for thy 
love which leads us out of the darkness into the light, and 
thy grace and truth which would raise us into thine eternal 
freedom and blessedness? What were we, Lord, without thy 
help, and the comfort of thy promises? Behold, we seek thee, 
but of ourselves we cannot find thee: we long for thy light, 
but cannot illumine our own souls; we.desire to do thy will, 
but without thy support we are unable to obey thee. Oh, 
send down the spirit of wisdom and holiness and power, to 
enlighten, to sanctify, and to strengthen us. Suffer us never 
to fall back into the darkness or to wander away from thee; 
but let thy light shine upon us, and thy hand lead us on 
toward the perfect day. Amen,” 
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Monterey. 


The sea throbs faintly at my feet, 
Amid the rocks it swashes low. 
In pale green sweeps 
And purple deeps 
It undulates with tireless beat, 
It pulses in unending flow. 


All green and brown the seaweed clings 
To pallid rocks, wave-worn and grim. 
The mountains rise 
To misty skies ; 
The wind amid the cypress sings, 
And the sea-birds wander dark and dim. 


—Chariles Keeler. 


Mathematics and Mind-reading. 


I was present one day last month at a test ex- 
hibition given by a so-called mind-reader, in the 
presence of two Columbia College professors, 
Dr. John D. Quackenbos and Prof. James H. 
Hyslop. The former is best known to the gen- 
eral public as an authority on hypnotism, the 
latter as one of the chief supporters of Mrs. 
Piper, the Boston medium. One of the experi- 
ments conducted by the mind-reader was that of 
guessing numbers. He asked a lady or a gentle- 
man present to think, for example, of a number 
with three figures, to reverse it, to subtract the 
lesser from the smaller, and then think intently 
upon the quotient. With three figures so dealt 
with, he was usually successful. With four or 
five, he was less successful. Prof. Quackenbos 
held that his success in so large a number of 
cases was convincing proof of sub-conscious sug- 
gestion. Prof. Hyslop denounced the medium 
as a transparent fraud. 

Prof. Hyslop’s opinion, which was published 
in the New York Herald, was based upon a 
careful experimentation with the results of re- 
versing figures. He discovered that ‘ ‘the differ- 
ence between any numbers above Ioo and less 
than 1,000, when the digits are reversed, wil] 
always be one of the following numbers: 99, 
198, 297, 396, 495, 693, and 792. If you do not 
see the writing done, you have only to guess 
the first digit, when you can guess the remain- 
der, which was often done. 

Therefore, he concluded that the guessing of 
the first number was accomplished by what he 
calls fishing, the remainder being merely an 
effort of memory. 

He further reported that he had two similar 
experiments with five digits, with the resultant 
discovery that the first two digits were appar- 
ently an index to the remainder, which could 
probably be memorized. 

Here the professor left the subject. Now, if 
you will go to work on the hint thus given, you 
will make some curious discoveries that the 
professor has not noted. Look at the figures he 
quotes. You will notice that the middle num- 
ber (where the quotient consists of three num- 
bers) is always nine, and that the sum of the 
first and last digits always makes nine. The 
“mind-reader,” therefore, did not have to de- 
pend upon memorization. If he guessed the 
Arst digit right, he knew that the middle digit 
was 9, and the last whatever figure would make 
9 when added to the first. 

Let me note one exception in passing, how- 
ever. If the three figures make what we will 
call a palindrome,—z.e., a sum which, read back- 
ward or forward, remains the same (as, for in- 
stance, 121, 222, etc.),—then the results of sub- 
traction would be three noughts or nothing. 

Now, in all subtractions made after this sort 
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of reversion, the figure 9 always makes its 
appearance in a curious fashion. Put down four 
digits, reverse them, and the sum of the digits 
in the quotient will always make 9 or some mul- 
tiple of 9. For example :— 


6,934 
4,936 


1,098 and 1+0+9+8 make 18, or twice 9. 


Take five figures, and the result will be the 
same. Thus :— 


63,592 
29,536 


34,056 and 3+4+0+5+6=18. 


When there are five figures, the middle digit, 
after subtraction, must always be a o or a 9. 
If it be an o, then the first and the last digit 
added together will always make 9, and so also 
will the second and the fourth. If it be a 9, 
then the first and last digits will together make 
10, and the second and fourth 8. As, for 
instance :— 


69,532 
23,596 


45,936 


I am no mathematician; but I leave it to any 
mathematician among my ‘readers whether the 
principle back of these facts would not account 
for much that was astonishing in the experi- 
ments of the mind-reader, and answer the ob- 
jection raised in Quackenbos’s retort to Hyslop, 
that the possible combination resulting from five 
figures, their reversion and subtraction, as in- 
dicated, would be too large to admit of any 
memorizing. 

But how if the medium depended not on 
memory, but on mathematical rule?—From the 
Literary Era. 


The Gettysburg Phrase. 


Mr. Parker’s suggestion is that the Gettys- 
burg phrase originated with Thomas Cooper in 
his “Some Information respecting America,” 
published in London in 1794, and reproduced 
(mainly) in another book published in London 
in 1795. Cooper’s phrase has only two parts of 
Lincoln’s “government of the people and for 
the people,” which, as a definition of popular 
government, would be the play of “Hamlet” 
with the part of Hamlet left out. 

But why go so far afield for the origin of Lin- 
coln’s phrase? We have no knowledge that he 
ever saw this book of Thomas Cooper’s; no 
reason to imagine that he ever saw it. But we 
know perfectly well that he met the phrase else- 
where in his reading, and made a note of it. 
William H. Herndon, Lincoln’s law partner, 
knew Theodore Parker well, and had much cor- 
respondence with him; and, after the Lincoln- 
Douglas debate, he came on to Boston and saw 
Parker, and other anti-slavery men, with an eye 
to Lincoln’s political prospects. Going back to 
Springfield, he took with him some of Parker’s 
newer sermons and addresses. “One of these,” 
he says in his “Abraham Lincoln” (vol. ii. p. 
65), “was a lecture on ‘The Effect of Slavery on 
the American People,’ which was delivered in 
the Music Hall, Boston, and which I gave to 
Lincoln, who read and returned it. He liked 
especially the following expression, which he 
marked with a pencil, and which he, in sub- 
stance, afterward used in his Gettysburg ad- 
dress: ‘Democracy is direct self-government, over 
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all the people, by all the people, for all the people.” 
The address referred to (Parker’s last great 
anti-slavery address) was delivered July 4, 1858. 

Here, I submit, was the probable origin of 
Lincoln’s phrase. In one variant or another, it 
was a great favorite with Parker, often taking 
the exact form that Lincoln gave it, with his 
sure intuition of the best where there was any 
choice of words. Ina speech delivered by Par- 
ker in 1850, we find it imbedded in a passage 
which might have been the inspiration of Sew- 
ard’s famous “irrepressible conflict,” or Lin- 
coln’s “house divided against itself,” a view to 
which Parker continually recurred. In two 
other speeches it stands “government of all the 
people, by all the people, for all the people.” 
Its earliest appearance that I have discovered in 
his writings is in a letter to Rev. Samuel J. 
May, in 1846, where it is simply “government of 
all, Sy all, for all.” 

In “Recollections of Abraham Lincoln,” by 
Ward H. Lamon, edited by his daughter, Dor- 
othy Lamon, we are referred, in a chapter on 
the Gettysburg speech, to “the preface of the 
old Wycliffe Bible, published a.p. 1324.” (!) 
The date is of course absurd, it being the date 
of Wycliffe’s birth. He died in 1384, and that 
is the year roughly assigned for the completion 
of the Wrycliffe-Hereford Bible. I have no 
means of verifying the quotation, which is, 
“This Bible is for the government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people.” Now the 
chance that Lincoln ever saw this Wycliffe 
Bible, or any reproduction of it, is infinites- 
imally small, The chance that Parker may have 
seen it is much greater; for he was rich in 
Bibles, having about one hundred different edi- 
tions in his library, some of them very rare. 
Where Lincoln got the Gettysburg phrase does 
not admit of doubt. His partner, Herndon, 
makes that plain enough. But may not Parker 
have got it from the Wycliffe phrase? It is not 
impossible, but it is most improbable, seeing 
that we find the phrase growing in his writings 
from a form quite unlike that of the Wycliffe 
Bible to a final one not in perfect agreement 
with that. I conclude that the resemblance to 
the Wycliffe phrase was a pure coincidence; 
that Parker evolved the phrase, as used by him, 
from his own consciousness, and that Lincoln 
borrowed it from him, and set the jewel in the 
imperishable gold of his Gettysburg address.— 
John White Chadwick, in American Monthly 
Review of Reviews. 


1835-1900-1975. 


ACT I. 


Scene, bedroom in Eastborough. Time, 6.30 
AM., Feb. 11, 1835. Mahum Primrose sleeping. 
Enter Mrs. Primrose.) 


Mrs. Primrose—Nahum dear, I hate to wake 
you up; but you must dress as quick as you can, 
take a firepan, and go across to Aunt Susan’s, 
and get some coals for the kitchen fire. All the 
fires are out, and we must have some coals to 
get breakfast. 

Nahum rises without swearing, goes and gets 
the coals through a new snowfall of-'twelve 
inches. Returning, he builds the fire, breaks 
the ice in the pail at the sink, and, with a 
compound of ice and water at 32 degrees, 
washes his face and hands, Then he reads the 
Farmer’s Almanac till breakfast. 

The news of the morning is, “Foul weather 
may be expected about this time.” 


—_— 
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ACT It. 


(Same scene. Nahum’s grandson, Arthur 
Primrose, in the same bed. Time, 7.30 AM., 
Fb. 1, 1900.) 


Bell of four harmonious tones rings below. 
Arthur rises, slips on a heavy woollen dressing- 
gown, turns on the heat from the furnace, draws 
such a mixture of hot and cold water as he 
wishes in his basin, dresses slowly. 

As he goes downstairs, his sister Fanny is ar- 
ranging the breakfast table. 


Arthu;,— Breakfast not ready, Fanny? I 
wonder where my Seton-Thompson is? - 
Fanny.—\ think it is where you left it last 
night. 
_ And, until the hot coffee, the scrambled eggs, 
the ham and the fried potatoes come, Arthur 
reads one of Thompson’s stories. 


N.B.—Same calling, same house, same sur- 


roundings, Only sixty-five years of time be- 
tween. 
MEMORANDUM. Boston prices: superfine 


flour in 1816, $12 a barrel: in 1900, $4.20 a bar- 
rel. Pork in 1816, $28 a barrel; in 1900, $15.20 
a barrel. Tea in 1816, $1.05 a pound; in 1900, 
60 to 80 cents. Cotton in 1816, 28 cents a 
pound; in 1900, 7 to 7 1-16 cents. 


ACT III. 


(Scene, bedroom in New Eastborough, North- 
ern Georgia. Time, 7.30 A.M., Feb. 11, 1975. 
Arthur Primrose’s grandson, Ingham Primrose, 
in the same bed.) 


Ingham is waked by the song of rice-birds or 
bluebirds at the open window. Draws himself 
up in bed, and arranges a pillow behind his 
head. Rinses his mouth with myrrh and water. 
Then into a Sévres coffee-cup he draws a cup 
of hot coffee from a faucet by his side. As the 
coffee works its way into his circulation, he 
rises, dresses slowly, throwing open his bed- 
room door, and calling to his sister in the room 
opposite (sister’s name Mildred). 

Ingham.—Iit's your birthday, Mildred. Shall 
we not ask father and Fanny? 

Mildred —Certainly. 

Ingham (calling by long-distance telephone to 
Nolan, Texas).—Come over and breakfast. 
It’s Mildred’s birthday. 

Answer from Nahum —We were thinking of 
it, and will be with you. 

And, accordingly, as Ingham slips on his light 
breakfast jacket and goes downstairs, before he 
has given Mildred her twenty-two kisses for her 
twenty-second birthday, Nahum and Fanny 
come bustling in. They have been shot 
through a subterranean conductor from Texas 
to Georgia while Ingham was cleaning his nails 
and brushing his teeth. 


(As they breakfast, a telephone from the old 
home in Eastborough.) 


“We made a very comfortable camp in what 
is left of grandfather’s old barn. Since sunrise 
I have shota fine caribou, and Will is after two 
deer. Yours, NAHUM.” 


—Ldward L, Hale, in Lend a Hand Record. 


About Books and Authors, 


“A friend came to me once,” says James 
Whitcomb Riley, in Success for February, 
“completely heart-broken, saying that his man- 
uscripts were constantly returned, and that he 
was the most miserable wretch alive, I asked 
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him how long he had been trying. ‘Three years,’ 
he said. ‘My dear man,’ I answered, laughing, 
‘go on, keep on trying till you have spent as 
Many years at it as I did.” ‘As many as you 
did!’ he exclaimed. ‘Yes, as long as I did.’ 
‘What you, James Whitcomb Riley, struggled 
for years!’ ‘Yes, sir, through years, through 
sleepless nights, through almost hopeless days. 
For ‘twenty years I tried to get into one maga- 
zine. Back came my manuscript eternally. I 
kept on. In the twentieth year, that magazine 
accepted one of my articles.’ I was not a be- 
liever in the theory that one man does a thing 
much easier than any other man. Continuous, 
unflagging effort, persistence, and determination 
will win. Let not the man be discouraged who 
has these.” 


Literature. 
Huldreich Zwineli.* 


“The Heroes of the Reformation” is proving 
to be a very useful series of books. For some 
readers, owing to the studious brevity that has 
ruled their preparation, they may be a trifle dry. 
Books, like men, must have the defects of their 
qualities; and we could hardly look for the 
fascination of the ample pages of Késtlin’s 
Luther in the compressed narrative of Dr. 
Jacobs or of the two volumes of Froude’s 
Erasmus in the one brief volume of Prof. Emer- 
ton’s. In this age of many books, however, 
brevity is a merit not lightly to be prized; and 
the reader who is intent upon knowledge will 
rarely be exacting as to literary entertainment. 
And knowledge, pressed down and running over, 
is in these volumes. If compact in style, the es- 
sential facts of the Reformation, woven into the 
biographies of the great leaders of that move- 
ment, are here. The reading of half a dozen 
evenings will bring Luther or Melanchthon or 
Erasmus before us,— how he lived, what he suf- 
fered, what he thought, what he accomplished. 

The present volume, by the editor of the se- 
ries, we may frankly say, has held us by a 
stronger spell than any of its predecessors. In 
literary grace it may not surpass all others, 
though it surely falls behind none. Dr. Jackson 
is a good writer,— clear, accurate, fluent, vivid. 
There is, however, a freshness in his theme 
which gives him no small advantage in his ap- 
peal for popular interest. It was difficult for 
Dr. Jacobs to tell us anything new about Luther. 
The events and associations of his life were a 
tale how often told! Melanchthon and Erasmus 
and Beza, too, were acquaintances of long stand- 
ing. Zwingli, however, to most English readers 
has not been hitherto a wholly distinct figure. 
In the church histories we have met him: in the 
various drama of the Reformation he has come 
upon the stage, and we have realized that his 
part was an important one; but in the shadow 
of Luther and Calvin he has been seen rather 
dimly. In this volume he is brought in clear 
outline before us, a learned, brave, and strenu- 
ous man, with great faults, but also shining 
virtues, and a reformer who followed Christ, but 
no leader of lower name. This is one feature of 
the book; and there is another of a grace to match 
it,— a peculiarly winning and impressive candor- 
In all these volumes there is an evident intent 
to be discriminating and fair; though it seems 
to us that Dr. Richard is too ardent in his praise 
of Melanchthon, and that Prof. Emerton would 


* Huvpreicu Zwinctt. By Samuel Macaulay Jackson. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. . . 
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have given us a truer impression of Erasmus if 
he had been less studious in depreciation of him. 
Dr. Jackson errs not in either direction. It is 
evident that Zwingli has greatly interested him, 
and that he has studied him profoundly; but he 
gives him the scholar’s treatment, not the critic’s 
or the apologist’s. Zwingli’s virtues and short- 
comings are brought to view; but they are set 
down as a merchant writes his credit and his 
debit figures in his ledger, his only care being 
that they shall be correctly entered, and free 
from all anxiety, but that the balance will show 
their relative significance. 

If we mistake not the signs of the times, there 
is a rapidly growing interest in the Swiss re- 
former,—an interest to which this volume is 
likely to contribute not a little. To popular ap- 
prehension the Reformation had two European 
capitals,— Wittenberg and Geneva. The reader 
of this volume will find a third, which was Zii- 
rich. To popular apprehension the Reforma- 
tion took impulse and direction from two 
leaders, Luther and Calvin. The reader of this 
volume will come in vivid contact with a third, 
—not the equal of Luther in moving power, not 
the equal of Calvin in organizing and directing 
skill,— yet who in his narrower field worked as 
originally and as effectively as either of these. 
To popular apprehension, again, the best ad- 
vance from Romish superstition was represented 
by the two leaders whom we have mentioned. 
But one who brings to this volume a fair ac- 
quaintance with the movement will find in its 
pages reason for the conviciion of the author 
that, “if the four great Continental reformers— 
Luther, Melanchthon, Zwingli, and Calvin— 
should appear to-day, the one among them who 
would have to do least to adapt himself to our 
modern ways of thought, and the man who 
would soonest gather an enthusiastic following, 
would be Huldreich Zwingli.” 

The biography is preceded by a very valuable 
survey of “Switzerland at the Beginning of the 
Sixteenth Century,” by Prof. John Martin Vin- 
cent of Johns Hopkins University, and is fol- 
lowed by a clear and concise analysis of 
Zwingli’s “ Theology, Philosophy, and Ethics,” 
by Prof. Frank Hugh Foster, of the Pacific The- 
ological Seminary. The volume is finely printed, 
and profusely illustrated. 


THE EXPANSION OF RUSSIA: PROBLEMS OF 
THE EAST AND PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAsT. 
Burlington, Vt.: The Jzternational Monthly.— 
This book of ninety-five pages is a reprint of 
two notable articles which were originally pub- 
lished in the Jyternational Monthly of Sep- 
tember and October, 1900. They are written by 
M. Alfred Rambaud, a senator of France, who 
has held important government positions. The 
direction of his thought is indicated by his 
translation of Seeley’s “Expansion of England.” 
They are written with full knowledge of the 
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subject, and with great ability. The thread on 
which the successive chapters are strung is 
Russia’s struggle for some adequate sea-front. 
Peter the Great, by his conquests on the Baltic, 
got “a window opening on Europe”; but that 
was not enough. Next came the attempts on 


the Black Sea, thwarted by the Crimean War,. 


again by the Congress of Berlin, mainly by the 
autonomies which Russia had herself set up 
upon her borders, and which proved barriers to 
her advance on Constantinople. Well upon 
her way to the Persian Gulf, she has been 
temporarily diverted from that outlet by the 
better prospect on the eastern coast of Asia. 
The nature of the Siberian advance is indicated 
in the clearest manner. Her interference to 
rob Japan of the fruits of her war with China 
is set off against the interference of Western 
Europe with Russia’s dealings with the impos- 
sible Turk. M. Rambaud’s point of view is, 
it hardly need be said, that of a Frenchman 
making much of the Russian Alliance. Of 
what is most fundamental to the condition of 
Russia, her industrial and social and political 
problems, he says very little. But there are 
sleeping lions here that will some time wake up. 
The solidarity of ideas will not permit the in- 
definite perpetuity of an absolute monarchy, an 
officialism that is like the weight of piled 
mountains, and a peasantry that is slipping back 
into serfdom or into something worse. 


A Stupy oF CuHristiAN Missions. By 
William Newton Clarke, D.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.—Dr. Clarke has 
brought to this study his remarkable power of 
clear statement, and his most praiseworthy 
habit of dealing frankly and fearlessly with the 
facts in the case. His book is another illustra- 
tion of the truth that, whatever the Church may 
have lost in motive, it has gained immensely 
in method during recent years. Nothing can be 
more important to any enterprise than to take 
accurate account of what it is, and under what 
conditions it must be done. That is the great 
merit of this book, so far as the work of foreign 
missions is concerned; and a good part of it 
will apply to home missions equally well. The 
chapter on the “Present Crisis in Missions’? is 
a model of careful, comprehensive, and dispas- 
sionate statement. One feels that the whole 
problem in its essential elements has been set 
before him, separated from the things that only 
bewilder and confuse. Then let the reader turn 
to page 214, and read what is there given as the 
“Central Christian Message.” There is the 
very essence of the gospel as it ought to be 
preached, not only in distant lands, but to the 
heathen at our very doors. And what Dr. 
Clarke has to say of the systems of belief in 
which this gospel is so often wrapped up is 
exactly the right thing to say. The question 
whether these systems are true or false is not 
the main question to be decided. They are not 
central. They are not vital. In proportion as 
they come into prominence, they distract atten- 
tion from the message itself. What is needed 
is to stop talking about them, and concentrate 
effort on something vastly more worth while, 
Dr. Clarke’s book ought to produce a marked 
effect upon all organized endeavor for the 
spread of Christianity. 


In Scipio’s GARDENS, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Samuel Valentine Cole. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—Wordsworth’s 
affirmation, that “we live by admiration, hope, 
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and love,” finds a particular confirmation in this 
book of verse. With abundant hope and love, it 
abounds in admiration to a degree that is pre- 
eminent. Many of the poems are dictated by 
Mr. Cole’s admiration for some greater poet,— 
Longfellow, Whittier, Tennyson. There is one 
to William Watson, suggested by that poet’s 
“Purple East.” It is a little strange that Mr. 
Cole should be moved to write such a poem, and 
apparently forget that we have our own Purple’ 
East, which might well elicit from him a song 
of such a high, impassioned sort as Watson 
sang when the Armenians were the sport of 
cruel Turks and the complacent diplomats of 
Western Europe. Several of Mr. Cole’s poems 
have a classic inspiration, and are sympathetic 
in their form with the noble forms of Virgil and 
Lucretius. The poem which names the col- 
lection, “Scipio’s Gardens,” is a dignified varia- 
tion of Browning’s theme,— 


“’Tis not what man does that exalts him, 
But what man would do.” 


Echoes float down to us of the high talk in 
Scipio’s gardens, and reveal the essential like- 
ness of that time to ours. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND 
CoLLEcEs. Daniel. By the Rev. S. R. Driver, 
D.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
75 cents.— This very scholarly and useful work 
expounds the author’s view of Daniel, already 
set forth in his Old Testament “Introduction.” 
Daniel is a narrative and apocalytic work, didac- 
tic in aim, the purpose being the consolation and 
encouragement of the afflicted Jews. Upon his- 
torical, philological, and theological grounds, it 
is assigned to the time of the persecution of the 
Jews by Antiochus Epiphanes, B.c. 168-165. 
The narrative portions have a traditional basis. 
One+third of Dr. Driver’s matter consists of a 
valuable introduction. This, coupled with sev- 
eral long additional notes in the commentary, 
makes the best part of the book, so far as throw- 
ing light upon its obscure passages is concerned. 
The volume contains all that most ministers 
need or will care to have touching Daniel. The 
binding is in appearance an improvement upon 
that of previous volumes in this series. 


Bass, THE ImpossIBLE. By Sarah Grand, 
Illustrated by A. I. Keller. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50.—Happily, “Babs” is impossi- 
ble. She is one of those social butterflies, “with 
the face of an angel and a heart full of guile,” 
who, without being wicked, is the cause of all 
sorts of follies in others, which might easily be- 
come wicked. She is a hopeless, helpless, beau- 
tiful monstrosity, who is interesting only so long 
as she is confined to the prison-house of a book. 
In real-life she would be intolerable. Con- 
nected with her are various characters, some 
wise, some silly, and some as impossible as her- 
self. The adventures of “Mr. Jellybond Tinney” 
are quite as preposterous as “Babs’.” If sucha 
man could have such a career, and enter the 
British Parliament, Americans need take no 
shame to themselves on account of the success 
of an adventurer now and then who fills the 
public eye. Compared with “Babs,” ‘Daisy 
Miller” was a model of innocent propriety. 


THE TRANSIT OF CIVILIZATION FROM ENG- 
LAND TO AMERICA IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TuRY: By Edward Eggleston. New York: 
Appleton & Co.— This large title is not without 
correspondence to the difficult theme. Dr, 
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HEALTH AND A DAY. 


“Health is a large word. It embraces not the 
body only, but the mind and spirit as well,—and 
not to-day’s pain or pleasure alone, but the whole 
being and outlook of a man.” 

Christian science believers and Christian science 
antagonists, opponents of drugs and the advocates 
of drugs, the general reader and the special reader, 
will alike find in the new book by LEwis G. JANEs, 
M.A., under the above title, a volume to excite 
thought and even to create enthusiasm. Dr, Janes 
is well known as the former president of the Brook- 
lyn Ethical Association, lecturer on sociology and 
civics in the School of Political Science, Brooklyn, 
and now the leader of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Conferences and of the Greenacre Summer School 
of Comparative Religion. His previous publica- 
tions on ‘‘ Life as a Fine Art,” ‘The Evolution of 
Morals,” etc,, have also made his name and the high 
character of his work familiar. 

It is from Emerson that the new book takes its 
title. The eaying is not an unfamiliar one: “ Give 
me health and a day, and I will make the pomp of 
emperors ridiculous.” In his brief preface the 
author says of his book: “It presents no panacea, 
It prescribes no iron regimen. It proclaims no new 
and wonderful discovery. Its method is that of 
suggestion rather than advice. It teaches self-heal- 
ing and not vicarious help. Its philosophy is based 
on science and common sense, consecrated by an 
ideal purpose,—the faith that this life is really 
worth living, and that it is our duty to make the 
most and the best of it.” 

The Outlook has just said : ‘‘This little book isa 
tonic for both sick and well. One can scarcely pick 
out a single chapter the reading of which will not 
prove bracing and helpful. There is no spirit of 
controversy or of faddism in the suggestions as to 
health conditions of body and mind ; suey, are per- 
vaded by a gentle spirit that easily wins the reader 
to confidence in their reasonableness. The book 
aims. however, at a wider outlook than that which 
is usually connoted by the word health, and touches 
on many themes which go to the filling out of a 
normal and useful life.” 

“& notable contribution to that doctrine of com- 
mon sense which cannot be preached too often or 
too enthusiastically.” (Boston Home Journal.) 

“Done on a high plane, in the catholic and liberal 
Spirit of the sincere seeker for truth rather than of 
the dogmatist. He expresses the candid and impar- 
tial conclusions of a thorough investigator and of 
a sound philosopher. Dr. Janes’s work has the 
additional merit of exceeding compactness, being 
in some of its chapters almost elemental in its sim- 
plicity, and certainly finds in these busy times of 
active men a reason for being. in its very conven- 
ience and conciseness.” (Brooklyn Standard- 
Union.) 

“Neither a health primer nor an abstruse disser- 
tation. It does not deal with nostrums or cure-alls, 
It is a common-sense, practical, and lucid exposi- 
tion of what everybody may and should do to 
secure perfect health. ... Especially attractive on 
account of its clear type and thick uncalendered 
paper—an ideal specimen of good workmanship.” 
(Boston Times.) F 

Contents: 1. The Unity of Life. 2. The Temple of 
the Holy Spirit. 3. Cleanliness and Godliness, 4. 
Health inthe Home. 5. Food for Body and Mind. 
6. Education and Health. 7. Vocation and Ayoca- 
tion. 8. Aspiration and Inspiration. 9. Travel and 
the Open Mind. 10. The Saving Value of Ideals. 
11, The Ministry of Pain. 12. Members of One Body. 
13. Art and Life. 14. Opportunity. 


Cloth, gilt top, $1.00. James H. West Co., Pub- 
lishers, 79 Milk Street, Boston. 


Theodore Parker 
By ALBERT WALKLEY. 


Rev. J. W. CHADWICK says : — 

“It is a noble, heart-stirring little book. 
full of the spirit of the time.” 

Published by the Ariel Press, 37 Brockton Avenue, 
Haverhill, Mass. Cloth, 60 cts., Postpaid. Sent by 


mail by AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-sixth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1900-1901. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. Songs in Exile. 

2. The Reign of Law. 

3. The Re-birth of Jesus. 

4. The Prophetic Soul. 

5. Thomas Henry Huxley. (A Doubter’s Faith.) 
6. Phillips Brooks, 


It is 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
a7a Congress Street, = =.= Boston. 
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studies fom a6 many potas of wew, exer oe LA OU GH TON, MIFFLIN & COV’S 


cupying achapter of about fifty pages. This 
method simplifies the structure of the book, but 


it is doubtful if the reader can as readily form a 
complete conception of the intellectual transit. 
Such a conception may, however, be impossible 
of attainment by any method; and we have in 
this book most admirable material for approach- \ 


ing a correct understanding of the historical 
conditions. Every chapter is copiously provided 


with notes, and the whole with a careful index. | COMPLETE WORKS OF LORD M AC AUL AY 


New Cambridge Edition. With an Introductory Essay, by HENRY D. SEDGWICcK, Jr., and an 
extended Bibliographical Sketch, by W. DAwson JOHNSTON. 


SEED THOUGHTS FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS. By 
Arthur T. Pierson, New York: Funk & 


Wagnalls.— If any one can make use of six hun- THE HisToRY OF ENGLAND, in five octavo volumes, with a full index, $10.00. 

dred promiscuous fragments of talks, lectures, Essays, in three octavo volumes, with an index, $6.00. 

sermons, or what not, here they are! The MISCELLANIES, including Speeches, Letters, and Poems, in two octavo volumes, with an index, 
author evidently has a habit of keeping note- $4.00. 

books in all his pockets, that on every conceiv- The set, 10 vols. 8vo, $20.00. 

able occasion the advice of Captain Cuttle shall This edition of Lord Macaulay’s Works will appeal strongly to readers who wish his writings 


in thoroughly handsome library volumes, edited with scholarly care. These are printed from 
large, beautifully clear type on paper of high quality, and bound in simple but handsome style. 
Each of the volumes has a frontispiece portrait, the ten including two of Macaulay and eight of 
notable persons who figure in Macaulay’s pages. 


not be neglected. 


Our REASONABLE SERVICE. Four sermons 
on acts of worship. By Charles Hargrove, 
M.A., minister of Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds. 


Fe Fee tle ey em! CHRISTIAN ORDINANCES AND SOCIAL 


ered in a small volume published for sixpence. 
For a proof of their quality see the sermon in ; PROGRESS 
+: “ + ” 
Seeman renttted “OF Adoration. The Noble Lectures at Harvard University for 1900. By The Very Reverend WILLIAM HENRY 
FREMANTLE, D.D., Dean of Ripon. 12mo, $1.50. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE PROSE TALES OF Dean Fremantle is one of the most conspicuous Broad Churchmen in the English pulpit, and 


Epcar ALLAN Por. New York: The Mac-]in.this book he offers a large-minded interpretation of historic Christianity as illustrated in the 
millan Company. 25 cents.—This volume is one Bible, creeds, sacraments, worship, and preaching, in their relation to the world of to-day. The 
of a series of English classics. For the price book is a valuable and interesting contribution to current religious thought. 


_ itis a marvel of compactness, beauty, and cheap- 
. The text is that of the collected work * 
edited by Stedman and Woodbeny. | LAE SUCCESSORS OF MARY THE FIRST 
By ExizaBeTH STUART PHELPS, author of “A Singular Life,” etc. Illustrated. 
¢ Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


An entertaining story of the experiences of a family in a New England suburban town with 

their servants. There was a fine variety of these, of several nationalities, all degrees of ignorance 

Little Folks for April opens with some charm-| and shades of incompetence. The story is thoroughly interesting and well illustrated. 
ing verses by the editor, Charles Stuart Pratt. 
Tae te Smith continues Ae “Lovable Tales of ; 

aney, Josey, and Joe”; and Kate Gannett Wells ? 
Wilies of "An Olitine Past Day,” whee the PENELOPE’S IRISH EXPERIENCES 
re ‘Day. bad Penpelte h rake By Kate Douctas WicGIn, author of “ The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
children, like their parents, had only two meals, Penelope and her companions, Francesca and Salemina, go through Ireland, as before they 
and were not allowed to play with their dolls or | went through England and Scotland, and discovered at every turn of the road occasions for merri- 
dominos or any other usual game. Seasonable ment, and find hospitality, cheerfulness, and beautiful scenery. The story is full of entertainment, 
short poems are contributed by Willis Boyd| and, as an English critic remarks, “Penelope has some spell to make the colors freshen on this 
Allen, Martha Burr Banks, Pauline Francis | threadbare world.” 
grin “<0 eal asa bg short stories 
of the usual good quality. One searches in vain 
for a table of contents,— a rather desirable addi- ¢ UNDER THE REDWOODS 
tion to every magazine. The verses that we 
quote are entitled “A Child’s Fancies,” and are By Bret Harte. 16mo, $1.25. 


aR aah a re Bret Harte has told many scores of incomparable tales, and here are nine more, breezy, genial, 
“Tn large white flakes the snow was falling; | strong, full of the vast and venturesome West. . - : 
High overhead wild-geese were calling; He adds to the stories a chapter of autobiography, entitled “Bohemian Days in San Fran- 
‘These flakes,’ said I, ‘so soft and white, cisco,” which lends a peculiar interest to this book. ; - 
Are feathers dropped by them in flight.’ 


“Now winter’s gone; to-day I found ? 
Forget-me-nots upon the ae MISS PRITCHARD S WEDDIN G TRIP 
I thought them feathers from the wing } 
Of bluebirds flying north in spring.” i By Cxara LouisE BURNHAM. 12m0, $1.50. 
- Miss Pritchard loved a man who married another woman, and who, dying, left a daughter in 
, the care of Miss Pritchard. This daughter strongly resembled her father, so that, when Miss 
Books Received. Pritchard took her to Europe, she felt as if she were taking the wedding trip of which she had 
tt. dreamed years before. The story is entertainingly told, and there is a Burnham romance in it. 


The Magazines. 


From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
The Life of Queen Victoria. By Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 
The Master-knot of Human Fate. By Ellis Meredith. 


pecae: By Helen Campbell. $1.50. 5 Sold by all Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., ih BOSTON 


Ne E 
German Life in Town and Country. By William Harbutt 
Dawson. f 


£3 
Dupes. By Ethel Watts Mumford, $1.25. 
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Che Bome. 
Pussy Willow. 


Pussy Willow wakened from her winter nap, 

For the frolic Spring Breeze on her door wox/d tap. 
“Tt is chilly weather, though the sun feels good: 

I will wrap up warmly, wear my sunny hood.’’ 


Mistress Pussy Willow opened wide her door 5 

Never had the sunshine seemed so bright before; 
Never had the brooklet seemed so full of cheer. 
*‘Good-morning, Pussy Willow, welcome to you, dear.” 


Never guest was quainter: Pussy came to town 

In a hood of silver gray and a coat of brown. 

Happy little children cried with laugh and shout, 

“Spring is coming, coming, Pussy Willow’s out.” 
—Kate L. Brown. 


For the Christian Register. 


Eight Hands Round. 


BY CAROLINE STETSON ALLEN. 


“When daisies go, shall winter-time 
Silver the simple grass with rime ; 
Autumnal frosts enchant the pool 
And make the cart-ruts beautiful ; 
And, when snow-bright the moor expands, 
How shall your children clap their hands! 
To make this earth, our hermitage, 
A cheerful and a changeful page, 
God's bright and intricate device 
Of days and seasons doth suffice.” 

It was one of those early November days 
when the seasons come together for a kind 
of blind-man’s-buff, and we find it hard to 
guess which one of the four is leading 
the game. Ted, Harold, Margaret, Lucy, 
Frances, and I had been out in the Purple 
Grackle Woods all the afternoon, scuffling 
through the dry, rustling leaves, whistling to 
a couple of belated chickadees and getting, 
all together, a great stack of vivid huckleberry 
branches with which to fill grandma’s fireplace. 
Now, as we sat on the library floor before the 
wide-open fireplace, we drew from its brilliancy 
all the cosiness of a real fire; and little Frances 
stretched out her wee hands toward the fiery 
leaves. . 

“Tell us a story, Aunt Polly,” said Harold. 

“T’m afraid I can’t think of one,” I replied. 

“Why?” asked Frances. 

“Because the wind has made me so sleepy, 
darling.” 

“Oh ! » 

“Tell us a sieefy one, then,” said Harold, 
stretching his long legs on the rug, and putting 
his dear, tousled head in my lap, all ready to 
dream of his new bicycle. 

“It may be she’d better read ‘Rob Roy,’” 
said Ted, looking at me doubtfully; but the 
younger ones drew long faces at this, and Lucy 
said, no matter if the story were stupid, ‘old 
stories were better than vead ones. 

“What makes you think so, pussy-cat?” I 
asked. 

“Father says so,” said Lucy. 

“That settles everything with Lucy,” said 
Margaret, laughing. 

“Well,” said I, resettling Harold’s head in 
my lap, and drawing my pet Frances closer, 
“Pll tell you about your old uncles and aunts 
when they were little; but, first, how is it that 
Margaret always manages to get into the most 
uncomfortable place ?” 

“’Cause she’s so gen’rous!” said Lucy, jump- 
ing around me to give her cousin a hug. 

“Tell some bad things you all did,” said 
Harold, ‘ 
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“T’ll begin with your father, as he’s the old- 
est; but it would be hard to find a bad thing he 
had ever done,” said I. “This is something 
rather funny that happened to him once. 
When he was a little boy, he read in the news- 
paper an advertisement from a man who wanted 
to buy horseradish. Richard had some in his 
garden, and wrote a letter to this man, saying 
he had horseradish for sale. Not many days 
after a great wagon drew up at our door. The 
man of the advertisement had come all the way 
from Providence to New Bedford to buy Rich- 
ard’s horseradish, and was well astonished 
when he found the dealer to be a very small 
boy, who owned a very meagre supply of what 
he had come after. Instead of being angry, 
however, the man was beautifully good-natured” 
(“Like my father,” whispered Lucy), “and, after 
a big laugh, bought what horseradish Richard 
had, and drove away with it, still roaring with 
laughter.” 

“My papa next!” cried Margaret. “I guess 
you can think of some naughty things he 
did, can’t you?’’ 

I smiled, remembering a host of mischievous 
doings by her blessed, fun-loving father. 

“Jack was so fond of pies,” I said, “that 
Bridget finally hid the pantry key. One after- 
noon she felt uneasy about her supplies, and 
went downstairs to look after them. Opening 
the pantry door, what should she see but Jack’s 
face, full of happy anticipation, at the window, 
a long-handled rake in his hand. The teeth of 
the rake were firmly planted in one of the 
largest, most promising pumpkin pies; and the 
pie, deftly turned over, was drawn slowly out of 
the window before the very eyes of our indig- 
nant cook.” i : 

Harold and Margaret laughed so hard at 
this tale that I hastened to speak of their 
Aunt Katharine. “Your Aunt Katharine was 
a sunny-natured, good little girl We enjoyed 
her having the scarlet fever very much, because 
we were too young to feel anxious about her, and 
she passed along to us most of the ice-cream, 
jellies, and other good things sent her by kind 
neighbors. I remember feeling rather sorry 
when the fever was over. Jack called her 
‘Miss Beauty,’ when they were little tots, and, 
after she was vaccinated, would race around the 
house singing, 

‘The doctor came, 


And took a little knife, 
And cut Miss Beauty’s arm!’ ” 


“Now ’bout you,” said Frances. 

“JT was a solemn-looking little thing, and dear 
father used to call me his ‘little Esquimau.’ Let 
me see.... I was often moody and cross. I 
loved my dolls very much, and was seldom 
parted from them. I remember that I thought, 
if people were old, they were poor, too; and one 
day, on my way to school, meeting a white-haired 
old gentleman, I opened my tin dinner-pail and 
timidly offered him a plump molasses cooky. 


‘| He gently declined it, but gave me a very sweet 


smile. I afterward learned that he was one of 
the richest men in our town.” 

“My father comes next!” said Lucy, with the 
proud tone in which she always spoke of him. 

“He was the jolliest boy.” 

“He is now,” said Lucy. 

“And such a little worker!” said I. “We 
lived near a farm, and Jim was always eager to 
join the farmer’s boys. in anything they had to 
do in the fields or barn. He liked using tools, 
too, and made many useful and pretty things 
with them. He made this work-box forme, By 
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the way, children, it is time we were planning 
what to make for Christmas.” 

'“Some one told me Santa Claus wasn’t read !”” 
said Frances. Then, looking up into my face, she 
added: “Never mind, aunt Polly! JZ b’lieve in 
him, and I a/ways believed in him!” 

“You could make something pretty for your 
mamma with the acorns we found in the woods. 
These pine cones, too, you might cover with 
gilding, and fasten by a bright ribbon to a card 
on which you had written or printed some favor- 
ite Christmas verse.” 

“T like this one,” said Margaret. 

“ ‘The moon is hid; the night is chill. 


The Christmas bells, from hill to hill, 
Answer each other through the mist.’ ” 


“You aren’t getting on with the family very 
fast,” observed Harold, drowsily. 

“Jim and Edward were usually together in 
those days,” I went on; “and I remember how in 
the evening they used to sit on father’s lap, one 
on each knee, while he read Shakespeare or _ 
some delightful story aloud. Edward was a 
sturdy child, and began very young to go to 
school. One day, after a heavy snow-storm, 
some of the older scholars had been complain- 
ing about having to walk so far in such weather. 
They were quite put to shame when the ‘Pro- 
fessor’ appeared, a brave little figure, under 
four years old, his scarlet coat thick with 
snow.” 

Just then Aunt Susie, in her green dimity 
gown, and Uncle Bob—the youngest aunt and 
uncle—came in, Aunt Susie seating herself at 
the piano and Uncle Bob reaching for his man- 
dolin. 

“If grandma’d been telling the stories, the 
first one and the middle one and the last one 
would have been about Uncle Bob,” said Mar- 
garet. = 

Our two musicians struck up a lively Scotch 
jig, which instantly brought the children to their 
feet. Ted joined in with his violin, and a 
cheerful scene welcomed dear grandma as, a 
few minutes later, she came to summon-us to 
tea. 

“My! how good the flapjacks smell!” said 
Harold. “You'll have to tell us about Aunt 
Susie and Uncle Bob next time, Aunt Polly.” 


Z 


An Old-time Fast Day. 


“Measles,” said the doctor, pushing open the 
nursery door, and sniffing the air,—‘one, two, 
three measles!” 

“Measles is first-rate,” called out Dick, run- 
ning up to him and trying to reach the doctor’s 
trousers’ pocket, where he kept peppermints for 
sick children. “They ‘don’t hurt a bit; and we 
don’t have to go to school to-day, and we're 
too sick to go to church to-morrow when it’s go- 
ing to be Fast Day.” Whereupon the three 
children capered round the room and snatched 
the peppermints which the doctor threw about, 
though he caught each child in turn, uttering in 
dreadful manner,— 

“Measles |” 

Measles didn’t make any difference to the 
children; for they all “had it lightly,” whatever 
that means, and could be together. The only. 
bad thing was that they couldn’t go into the 
kitchen and help the cook clear up for Fast 
Day. 

The next morning it was cold and windy, real 
April Fast Day weather. The father had had 
prayers in the nursery, and had asked God to 
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carry the children safely through the measles, 


and then he and the mother had breakfasted | 


downstairs on oatmeal, cold bread and coffee, 
while the children had bread and milk upstairs. 

“Do you think we’re going to die?” suddenly 
questioned little Dick. “Father asked God to 
carry us safely.” ' 

“Pooh!” said Peter. “Father only meant 
God must take good care of us, but God always 
does that. I wish father’d let us have toast 
Fast Day morning !” 

“Father knows better,” interrupted Lucy. 
“Nice hot toast isn’t fasting. I guess it’s most 
time he got his sermon finished. I'll just peek 
and see.” But, while she was trying to look 
through the keyhole, her father turned the door- 
handle and she turned a somerset. 

“You can’t kiss us good-bye,” they all ex- 
claimed, as he stepped into the nursery, “because 
we got the measles; but you can come and tell 
us astory before we go to bed.” And then they 
pushed him out of the room. 

After they had heard the front door close, they 
set to work “to keep Fast Day.” Peter, the 
eldest, aged eight, stood up on a chair for a pul- 
pit, and, holding up a newspaper, made believe 
read the Governor’s Proclamation. What he 
read was as follows: “Children, I want you to 
stop being naughty and be sorry, and not think 
you know your lessons when you don’t. After 
to-day is over you haven’t got to fast any more 
for a year!” 

Next came Dicky’s part. He tried to sing 
“Mary had a little lamb,” but could not get any 
further than the firsttwo lines. After that, Lucy 
passed a box to the boys, and each put in a cent, 
—she did, too,—all to be given to a little boy 
who lived in the back alley and had not any 
cents. And then church was done, and they 
played medicine-man ; for they never played with 
dolls or dominos or any other. usual game on 
Fast Day. They only played what was real and 
useful, and medicine-man was their favorite 
diversion on Fast Day. 

So they took out their tiny bottles and poured 
their contents on to Lucy’s doll’s tea-set plates, 
and began to mix their drugs. “I think you had 
better take some sick medicine,” said Peter to 
his sister. “You aren’t good enough. Take 
this.” And he held back her head and shook 
down into her throat some pepper and salt. 

“Oh, I won’t ever be naughty again,” cried 
Lucy, coughing with all her might, so loud that 
both Peter and little Dick pretended to be 
scared, and ran into the closet. Peter came 
out soon; but he had caught cold in a tooth 
while in the closet, and had to have his face 
tied up with a handkerchief. He groaned aloud 
often, until Lucy brought a large bottle of li- 
quid poultice, and spread some on his cheek. 
This liquid poultice was made of slate-pencil 
dust mixed with vinegar, and soon gave relief. 
When little Dick returned from the closet, he 
said his throat was sore; and Lucy took a quill 
and blew a powder in his mouth. This was a 
favorite powder, compounded of lead-pencil 
scrapings and chalk-dust. They always gave it 
for sore throat on Fast Day. They all took 
some as a “sure preventative”; but it seemed to 
make their measles much worse, so that none of 
them wanted any of their dinner of crackers and 
milk, and little Lucy had to lie down. 

When their parents came home from church, 
they allowed themselves only cold corned beef 
and Indian whey-pudding that had baked itself. 
After the father had had his nap, he and the 
mother came into the nursery, where the boys, 


having recovered from the effects of their medi- 
cine, began to beg for the story that belonged 
with the day. “Now tell us all about Fast 
Day; how our great-great-great-grandpa had 
just five kernels of corn, and grandma and all 
the rest of the folks hadn’t any more.” 

“You haven’t got ‘greats’ enough,” interrupted 
Lucy, lifting her dizzy little head. 

“Never mind: go ahead, father,” persisted 
Dick. And so'their father told them, as he did 
every Fast Day, of the great drought and the 
fear of famine in the spring of 1623, when 
Bradford was governor of Plymouth Colony, and 
how because of the drought the colonists “sett 
aparte a solemne day of humiliation to seek ye 
Lord by humble and fervente prayer in this 
great distrese.” 

“It’s rather mean, though,” declared Peter, 
“that Fast Day got to be a fashion,and we have 
to keep it still when there’s plenty of rain every 
year. I hope there won’t be any Fast Day 
when I get grown up.” 

“Tt will be all Thanksgiving Days then,” said 
the mother, with a queer little smile. 

“I wish it had come to an end now,” sighed 
Dick. “We can’t have any corn to parch ’cause 
it will hop, and that would be wrong behavior. 
Let’s make scrap-books and pretend we aren’t 
hungry.” 

Long before they had finished pasting their 
pictures into books, the day had ended, and they 
had the crackers and milk for supper which 
was intended for their dinner, So, like their 
parents, they had only two meals. For the 
father and mother had no supper, and went to 
bed as early as the children, all because it was 
Fast Day forty years ago.— Kate Gannett Wells, 
in Little Folks. 


Odd Use for a Pocket. 


Just at this bird-nesting season the man of 
the house wanted a coat that he had left hang- 
ing in a chamber but little used. When he re- 
lieved himself of the garment, hanging it beside 
the window, he was engaged in some warm work 
among the grain sacks, the window being open 
for air. That is the way things were left. A 
fortnight, perhaps, had passed; and, when the 
owner went to get the coat, as he was about to 
take it down from the nail, out came a pair of 
tiny wings, and darted through the window. A 
bird had taken possession of one of the pockets. 
There was its silky-lined nest, and in the nest 
were three tiny speckled eggs. 

Now this man had other coats: the bird had 
no other nest. What would be fair to do in 
such a case? As the father of some dear little 
children in the home, he was not long in an- 
swering the question. Perhaps he brought the 
children to take just a peep at the nest and the 
eggs; but he would not abuse the confidence of 
the dear, sociable little bird, who, had she been 
a paying tenant, could not have been more se- 
cure from being disturbed. This man managed 
to do without his coat for the sake of lending 
her the further use of its pocket. And in that 


cosey place the mother-bird hatched and fed and 
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reared her loved brood. When the little wings 
were enough grown, the young followed her into 
the beautiful world outside the chamber window, 
where now hung a coat with an empty nest in 
the pocket.— Watchman. 


A Scared Tiger. 


It was discovered by a keeper of the Clifton, 
England, zoo, on the morning of a children’s 
féte, that a tiger had escaped from his cage. 
The superintendent maintained an absolute si- 
lence, and trusted to luck. A secret search of 
the gardens convinced the keepers that the tiger 
had scaled the walls, and was in the open 
country. 

Thousands of children romped through the 
day, and cried, “Oh!” and “Ah!” as the fire- 
works gleamed in the night. They played and 
sauntered about amid trees and shaded alleys 
and dark corners in the evening; and then every- 
body went home, tired and happy. 

In the early dawn there was another search; 
and in the corner of a disused monkey-house 
was found the “monarch of the jungle,” still 
trembling from freedom and fireworks. His 
keepers threw a handkerchief about his neck 
and led him back to the grateful safety of his 
cage. But many things might have happened! 
London Chronicle. 


Edith M. Thomas. 


So strong and upright is Edith Thomas in 
character that Mr. Anagnos calls her “a molli- 
fied Puritan,” and says: “I am convinced that 
no power in the world could make Edith tell a 
lie or willingly deceive. She is absolutely up- 
right in character, and careful to maintain the 
strictest right even in little things. Last sum- 
mer a lady wrote Edith, and she was longer in 
answering it than the teacher thought she 
should be; and so the teacher ventured to 
hasten the answer. But Edith demurred, say- 
ing, “There is nothing in my mind just now to 
write.” The teacher suggested that she begin 
So and so and say such and such things. Edith, 
however, slowly shook her head, and said, “Then 
it would be your letter, and not mine.” 

While reading the Aineid, her sensitive soul 
of honor received a shock. The story of the 
“Wooden Horse” interested her very much, but 
the strategy of Ulysses seemed to her inexcus- 
able. She talked about it frequently, and al- 
ways ended by saying, “Ulysses was a brave 
man, but I should have liked him better if he 
had not cheated.”—Boston Transcript. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
A Great Tonic. 


It invigorates and strengthens, re= 
lieves nervousness and headache, and 
creates a good appetite. 

Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 


*A BRIGHT HOME MAKES A MERRY 
HEART.” JOY TRAVELS ALONG WITH 


SAPOLIO 
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Good News. 


“Out of the Night that covers me.” 


Out of the night that covers me,— 
Black as the pit from pole to pole,— 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud; 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade, 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid, 


It matters not how straight the gate, 

How charged with punishment the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate, 

I am the captain of my soul. 


—William Ernest Henley. 


The Beasts and Birds of America. 


A recent letter from a distinguished ornitholo- 
gist points out the probability that at the end of 
a hundred years there will be no birds left in 
the United States, excepting a few, perhaps, of 
the larger birds of prey and the English spar- 
row. 

Before the death of the late lamented Doctor 
George Goode, in a ride with him in the Zodlogi- 
cal Gardens in Washington, I asked him how 
many buffaloes there were in the world. He 
answered promptly, “Eighty-six,” and proceeded 
to tell me where they were. Every effort has 
been made by the United States government to 
preserve the herd of buffaloes in the Yellowstone 
Park; but I learned a few days ago at Washing- 
ton, from very high authority, that it is doubtful 
whether twenty-five of this herd are now in 
existence. The price paid by “collectors” for 
buffaloes’ heads is very great, and it is quite 
impossible for the general government to main- 
tain in the Yellowstone Park a sufficient body of 
keepers to preserve the animals there. 

When the Zodlogical Gardens, so called, in 
Georgetown were established, not many years 
ago, at the suggestion of Mr. Langley, the dis- 
tinguished head of the Smithsonian Institute, 
the hope was expressed by Mr. Langley and the 
other friends of the movement that on these 
grounds it might be possible to preserve some 
of the remnants of the native birds and beasts. 
As the matter stands through the country, every 
boy who can get a gun feels privileged to shoot 
everything which is alive. The bitter satire of 
the Frenchman on the English is quite true with 
regard to our own people: — 

“The Englishman wakes in the morning, and 
he looks out the window; and he says, ‘It is a 
good day to kill something. What can we kill 
to-day?’” I have myself been present in a 
little New Hampshire village where, apparently, 
every man in the village was on the lookout, 
eager to kill a beautiful crane which had unfor- 
tunately been wounded and had to offer himself 
as a mark for every loafer who had a gun. 

A few gentlemen of large means have made 
some attempt to preserve the animals becoming 
more and more rare within enclosures where 
they may not be martyred in this passion which 
we have inherited from the times when we had 
longer and stronger teeth than we have now. 
But at this moment there is even a probability 
that some of the very rarest animals may be- 
come extinct, The great Kodiak bear, who is 
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supposed. by good authorities to be twice as 
large as the grizzly bear, does or does not exist 
on the island from which it has its name. Iam 
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Such an annual expenditure as this would not be 
beyond the means of the State of Massachusetts, 
nor would it be an undue expenditure for an 


told by gentlemen acquainted with Alaskan af- : object-lesson which it would give to the people of 


fairs that at this moment different hunters hold 
commissions from some of the “collectors” who 
have offered large rewards for any one who can 
bring in Kodiak cubs, so that they can be 
brought up with care in private collections. 

If some of the plans which have been brought 
forward in the few years past could have been 
consummated, such offers as these would not be 
left to the accident of private generosity or 
curiosity, but would be conducted under the 
direction of the very competent scientific grower 
now in Washington. But, unfortunately, the 
dumb beasts seem to have had no spokesman 
who is fanatical enough on the subject to pre- 
sent the claims for their presentation in Con- 
gress. No appropriation has ever been made 
for the preservation of the fauna of the 
continent; and the probability at the present 
moment is that the same rapacity which has 
well-nigh destroyed the American bison, and is 
destroying the bird from which ladies get the 
egrets, and hundreds of other interesting ani- 
mals, will triumph over humanity and over the 
natural desire to preserve for the future the dis- 
tinctive races which belong to the American 
continent. 

There is, on the other hand, a most praise- 
worthy determination on the part of our people 
to open parks for the gratification of the people. 
A recent report in England, from very high 
authority, speaks of our system of parks as be- 
ing superior to anything which .Europe ever 
dreamed of. And this unprejudiced statement 
is certainly true. With these parks there has 
been connected more or less interest in the 
preservation of the birds and beasts which 
would have inhabited such parks if the world 
were left as it was made, and which, indeed, did 
inhabit the same regions as these, as late as the 
sixteenth century. 

Our own admirable Metropolitan Park has no 
prettier region than the fall of Beaver Brook. 
How good a thing it would be if Beaver Brook 
could winits name again by a dam and a hut or 
two, in which some families of these wise 
creatures to whom it owes its name could 
reside! 

At the park in Washington and at Lincoln 
Park in Chicago the managers have been en- 
tirely successful in restoring beaver to brooks 
which beavers inhabited in the year 1600. The 
subject of preserving such native animals is 
quite too large to be treated within these 
columns, but I am writing these words now as 
a comment on an interesting and careful report 
made by the Boston Park Commissioners with 
reference to the establishing of a zodlogical 
garden in Franklin Park. 

The State Council had asked our Boston 
Park Commission if it were not in their power to 
establish a zodlogical garden in Franklin Park. 
This is the project which was well forward 
under the auspices of the natural history society 
nearly ten years ago; but one of the sudden 
wars of the national administration of that 
time checked every effort for public improve- 
ment, and the plan was given {up. The Park 
Commission have said in reply that a permanent 
establishment for the exhibition of tropical ani- 
mals, and the yards for the large animals of the 
temperate zone, would need about half a million 
dollars and an annual expenditure of between 
seventy-five and one hundred thousand dollars. 


Boston. 

But the considerations which I have been 
attempting to bring together are enough to show 
that without the very considerable expenditure 
which is involved in the care of lions, tigers, 
hyenas, and gorillas, and other tropical animals, 
it is very desirable that a sufficient part of the 
city park or the metropolitan park may be 
reserved for the representatives of the native 
fauna of New England. 

It is nearly forty years since I attempted my- 
self the formation of a Noah’s ark which should 
present to my children and grandchildren the 
elk, the moose, the caribou, and beavers and 
otters, and turkeys and porcupines, and other 
animals which their grandfathers, nine genera- 
tions ago, found in this neighborhood. I could 
wish now that Mr. Horton or Mr. Some-other- 
person interested in Sunday-school education 
would so far conquer the prejudices of the 
higher criticism as to permit us to imagine an 
Algonquin ark on some Algonquin stage, and 
would present to us, carved nicely in wood or 
cork, the images of the animals which such a 
naturalist as Josselyn found in the New England 
of two hundred and fifty years ago. 

But such enterprises move slowly. It is, 
however, quite in the power of the city of 
Boston or the State of Massachusetts to arrange 
for such a park now before the elk and caribou 
and beavers and porcupines of the world have 
been destroyed. If, as we fondly think, it is our 
business to lead America in these plans for pub- 
lic education, here is an excellent line for our 
endeavor. And the annual maintenance of such 
a park will not involve the expense which is in- 
volved when you undertake to keep lions and 
tigers in the temperature of the tropics. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


A Memorial on the Rhine. 


I shall be very glad to receive and forward to 
the proper authorities any subscriptions for the 
Protestant Memorial which is to be erected 
at Speyer on the Rhine,—the cradle of Prot- 
estantism. 

It is now time for this subscription to be 
closed, Epwarp E, HALE. 


New England Missionary Council. 


A meeting of the New England Missionary 
Council was held in the Directors’ Room of the 
American Unitarian Association Building, Bos- 
ton, March 28. Rev. S.A. Eliot, D.D., presided; 
and Rev. G. H. Badger was appointed secretary. 
The roll-call revealed the presence of twenty-one 
members. North Middlesex, Channing, Maine, 
and New Hampshire were represented by both 
president and secretary; Essex, Norfolk, Cape 
Cod, Connecticut Valley, and Worcester, by 
secretary alone; and the Church Extension So- 
ciety, by its president. South Middlesex was 
not represented. The ‘American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was represented by president, secretary, 
and New England field secretary; and the State 
secretaries of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and Rhode Island, were in attendance. 

The New England field secretary reported 
regarding Forward Movement work authorized 
at the last meeting that meetings were held at 


EE 
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Ayer,. Milford, N.H., and ~Nashua. in. North. 


Middlesex Conference, at Clinton, Athol, Brook- 


field, and Worcester (South Church).in Worces- 


ter Conference, at Natick in South Middlesex, 
and at Fall River in Channing; also, a most 
successful series of meetings were held in 
Wellesley. 

The problem of our denominational responsi- 
bility in the religious regeneration of country 
towns was next considered, and after consider- 
able discussion it was unanimously 

Voted, That the New England Missionary Council 
recommend to the directors of the American Unita- 
rian Association the appointment of a special committee 


to investigate and to consider the problem of missionary 
work in the country towns and villages of New England. 


Rev. J. M. Wilson of the Channing Confer- 
ence then presented a plan of concerted action 
among conference boards to secure the presen- 
tation of common programs with treatment by 
special speakers at the different meetings of the 
different conferences, thus securing a better 
quality of addresses and fuller discussion of vital 
denominational problems. 
ceived by various members, but left to personal 
arrangement among conference secretaries. At 
a little after twelve the council adjourned till 
two o’clock. 

At the afternoon session Rev. C. E. St. John 
presided. Considerable time was devoted to 
hearing reports from each conference regarding 
its general condition, and especially the status of 
churches aided by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

The advisability of summer meetings at Nan- 
tucket similar to those held at the Isles of Shoals 
was then discussed; and it was unanimously 
voted that the council recommend the holding 
of such meetings, and that the secretary and 
New England field secretary be authorized to 
appoint a committee to take them in charge. 

The council adjourned at about four o’clock. 

G. H. BADGER, Secretary. 


Anniversary Hospitality. 


At a meeting of the Hospitality Committee, 
held June 4, 1900, the following recommenda- 
tion was offered and approved :— 

“In view of the unmeasured good to our 
cause which is sure to come from the continued 
offer of hospitality, it is recommended that the 
plan so successfully inaugurated upon the 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary be made a part of 
the annual arrangements.” 

In accordance with this recommendation the 
president of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion has invited a committee, representing the 
churches of Boston and the vicinity, to confer in 
regard to arrangements for hospitality during the 
coming anniversaries. 

The committee has met, and has conferred 
with the ministers of the inviting churches; and, 
as a result, a cordial invitation has been sent to 
all parishes located outside a forty-mile radius 
from Boston, offering the hospitality of the city 
and suburban homes to ministers and their 
wives, and to accredited delegates to the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Association 
and to the meetings of allied organizations. 

It is the desire of the committee to extend 
the influence of the inspiring meetings and to 
strengthen the ties that bind the members of the 
same household of faith. In this spirit the hos- 
pitality is offered and received. 

For the Hospitality Committee. 
CuarA B, BEATLEY, Sec’y. 


This was well re-| 


even Isles of Shoals Meetings. 


The Unitarian summer meetings at the Isles 
of Shoals will be held this year during the week 
beginning July 7. An attractive program is 
being arranged by the committee in charge, 
‘details of which will be published later. Able 
preachers have \already been secured for the 
Sunday services. It is proposed to devote the 
/morning to a discussion of “Parish Problems 
from the Layman’s Point of View,” and promi- 
‘nent laymen have been asked to make the 
addresses. The entire day of Wednesday, 
July 10, is to be devoted to the Young People’s 
Religious Union, a committee of that body 
having in-charge the program, which promises 
to be exceptionally interesting and practical. 
The same arrangements as to board and mem- 
bership certificates have been made this year as 
last; and the headquarters will be at the 
“Oceanic,” which will be conducted this year by 
Leighton Brothers in a wholly satisfactory man- 
ner. 

The committee this year consists of Mr. 
Thomas H. Elliott, president; Hon. H.C. Par- 
sons, vice-president; Rev. F. S. C. Wicks, 
secretary and treasurer; Rev. G. H. Badger, 
chairman of Program Committee; Rev. Alfred 
Manchester, Rev. C. H. Porter, Miss Emma G, 
Low, Miss Florence Everett and Mr. Roger 
Forbes. 


The International Council. 


The preparations for the London, England, 
meeting of the council are approaching com- 
pletion; and its two days’ session (May 30 and 
31) promises to be an event of great importance 
in the history of liberal religion throughout the 
world. A great wave of religious interest, in- 
duced by the Twentieth Century Revival meet- 
ings, is sweeping over England; and our Unita- 
rian friends are determined to profit by this 
fact. 

Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D., and Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte, who are to officially represent the 
Unitarians of the United States at the council, 
will sail May 11, by the Leyland liner “Cestrian,” 


fortable and yielding are the springs. 


leisure. 
there is a short cut to the latter. 
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from Boston for Liverpool. Mr. Crothers is to 
read a paper before the council on “The Sym- 
pathy of Religions,” and address the great public 
meeting in St. Martin’s Hall, Trafalgar Square, 
on “The Faith of a Free Church.” He will 
also preach on Sunday, June 2, in a prominent 
London pulpit. Other public addresses are also 
assigned to him. After the council Mr. and 
Mrs. Crothers hope to visit France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Northern Italy (including Venice 
and Florence), and, returning to England and 
Scotland, to sail for home in early September. 

Rev. C. W. Wendte, besides his duties as gen- 
eral secretary of the council, is to read a paper 
on “The True Basis of Religious Union,” give 
an address at the St. Martin’s Hall meeting on 
“The Unitarian Message,” read a paper at the 
London ministers’ meeting on “Art in the Ser- 
vice of Religion,” represent the American 
Young People’s Religious Unions at the meet- 
ing of guilds in London, etc. He will also 
preach in a London pulpit on Sunday. After 
the council he is to visit Holland, France, 
Switzerland, and Germany, and hold conference 
with friends of liberal religion in those coun- 
tries in the interest of the International Council. 

Rev. L. G. Wilson of Hopedale, Mass., is to 
be present at the London meetings, and will be 
heard from on various occasions. It is expected 
that Rev. E. H. Hall will also participate in the 
sessions. Mr. John Fretwell will also attend, 
His advice in all matters pertaining to Conti- 
nental Free Thought will be peculiarly valuable. 

Rev. Messrs. W. H. Fish, late of Colorado 
Springs, and Robert S. Loring, late of St. 
Cloud, Minn., who go abroad this month to 
study at European universities, may not be able 
to attend the council, but will render service to 
it during the coming year. 

Several prominent English Unitarians will 
visit the United States during the ensuing sum- 
mer and autumn. Among these we may mention 
Rev. John Ellis, pastor of Upperthorpe Chapel 
in Sheffield. Mr. Ellis has taken a deep interest 
in the organization of young people’s religious 
unions in England. He will be eligible for pul- 
pit supply in this country on June 16, 23, and 30. 
Applications for his services may be made to 


BED-WISE. 


Every one wants shorter work and longer 
It is a long road to the former, but 


If you spend eight hours in restless tossing 


on a stuffy, poorly ventilated bed, you can 
save two hours for pleasure by sleeping six 
hours on a comfortable bed; for six hours of 
sound, restful sleep is worth a dozen hours 
of trying to sleep. a 


Be bed-wise! Come and look over our 


immense line of iron and brass bedsteads. 
See. how open they are, how easily the air 
circulates through them, how immaculately clean, how artistic, and, finally, how com- 


And the prices! They, too, will astound you — if you have formed your conception 
of price from the figures quoted in other stores. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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the secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 


ciation. 


Early in September the new buildings of the 
Unitarian College, Klausenburg, Transylvania, 
will be opened; and the attendance of English 
visitors will be warmly welcomed. In order to 
enable ministers and members of Unitarian con- 
gregations to accomplish the long journey and 
be present at the ceremony, the English Central 
Postal Mission Committee are undertaking the 
If thirty persons can be found 
willing to travel out together, the double journey 
As 
far as can at present be ascertained, it will cost 
each person about $75, including hotels and 
visiting some of the remoter peasant congrega- 
All applications should be made to Miss 
F. Hill, Honorary Secretary “Transylvania Ex- 


arrangements. 


can be made at little more than single fare. 


tions. 


cursion,” Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, 
London. 

From recent correspondence we select two 
more letters for publication :— 


Broek op LANGENDIJK, HOLLAND, March 109, rgol. 
Dear Sir,—In our weekly paper, De Hervor- 
ming, 1 read your invitation to the Interna- 


tional Council of Unitarian and other liberal re- 


ligious thinkers and workers, to be held in Lon- 
don next May. 

I sympathize very much, indeed, with this as- 
sembly, and should be glad to participate in it, 
and to represent there the Mennonite congrega- 
tion I serve as minister, one of the 130, nearly 
all very free-minded, self-dependent, congrega- 
tions we have in Holland. 

If you would kindly send me any information 
about the arrangements, the speakers, and other 
particulars of the council, I should thankfully 
receive them. Hoping to make shortly your 
personal acquaintance, let me reach out to you 
across the ocean my hand, in earnest, warm 
brotherly greeting. Yours very cordially, 

; F. C. FLEISCHER. 


Sorta, Butcarra, March 22, 1901. 

Your circular of the International Council is 
received. I amin sympathy with the purpose 
of the council. I have corresponded with both 
the American and British Unitarian Associa- 
tions about opening Unitarian work. Have re- 
ceived considerable literature in English from 
Mr. Bowie, and have distributed a good deal 
throughout Bulgaria. I have worked in various 
cities on this line; but I have no means of my 
own, and have spent for this cause all I possibly 
could. YetI have the good work at heart, if 
you could possibly help me. It would be a 
great pleasure to be present in London and to 
visit the United States, to enlist the sympathy 
of good friends of our work in this country. I 
may be able to be present in London, and hope 
to give you some idea of the future possibility 
of good work in the Orient among different 
nationalities. Yours faithfully, 

H. DIMITROFF. 


Catcutrta, Inp1a, March 14, 1901. 

Ihave your circular letter on the “Interna- 
tional Council of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers.” It is admi- 
rably worded, and breathes the noblest sentiments 
of human brotherhood and spiritualfreedom. Of 
course, I sympathize with your objects, as every 
one must who believes in the federation of the 
world.. I hope members of other denominations 
besides your own will take part in the first ses- 
sion of the conference in London. I shall wait 
for a report with great interest. My own faith 
is unalterable that the ultimate faith of the 
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world will be a simple spiritual Theism, having 
the spirit of God only for its object of worship. 
But I have faith also in the great bond of broth- 
erhood instituted by the love and sacrifice of 
Christ Jesus, who taught us to worship the 
Father as no other man ever taught. The his- 
tory of the Brahmo-Somaj during the last seventy- 
five years has amply proved what reality and 
possibility there is insuch worship. But the ex- 
periment of brotherhood as tried by us has not 
been so successful. 

The genius for organization in the Western 
world is wonder-working. 
great undenominational fraternity—united at 
heart, though differing in opinions and polity— 
a spiritual fact, you will solve one of the pro- 
foundest problems of the age. May the spirit 
of universal truth and the love of a]l men inspire 
the counsels of your conference! May its genius 
transcend all name and all form, and build its 
future on the pure rock of humanity which in- 
cludes every name and form! 

Yours cordially, 
P. C. MOZOOMDAR. 
Notes. 

Quite a lively discussion is going on among 
our English brethren concerning their denomina- 
tional name or names. One writer says, “Liberal 
Christian, Free Christian, General Baptist, Non- 
subscribing, Presbyterian, do not tell the people 
where we are or what we are so well as Unita- 
rian; and this has to be added to any of the 
others by way of explanation.” 

It is therefore proposed that the name “Unita- 
rian” be more generally adopted. Other writers, 
especially those whose chapels bear in their 
original title-deeds one or the other of the names 
given above, are averse to any such general 
appellation. Rev. Dr. Martineau, it is well 
known, was greatly averse to the word “Unita- 
rian” as a sectarian or ecclesiastical designation, 
while philosophically and theologically he always 
took occasion to proclaim himself a Unitarian, 
and always acted with the Unitarian fellowship. 
His emphatic word at the Leeds conference is 
well known: “If any one, being a Unitarian, 
shrinks on fitting occasion from plainly calling 
himself so, he is a sneak and a coward. If, 
being of our catholic communion, he calls his 
chapel or its congregation Unitarian, he is a 
traitor to his spiritual ancestry and a deserter to 
the camp of its persecutors.” 

Many of his coreligionists in England and 
this country think that this was an extreme an 
unfortunate utterance, which has tended to per- 
petuate denominational differences and weakness 
in our household of faith abroad, and to seriously 
limit its growth and practical efficiency. Our 
American Unitarianism certainly knows no such 
hostility to the name, has no such scruples as to 
its employment, and has not found its use in any 
sense a hindrance to its intellectual freedom or 
its administrative effectiveness. Unity in a 
name sometimes aids unity of sentiment and of 
action. It was not of churches that the line was 
written, “Motley’s the only wear.” But we are 
fully aware that in such matters an outsider can- 
not judge or advise as well as an insider, and 
that there are antecedents and conditions, habits 
and associations, to be reckoned with of which 
we, in this country, have little experience or 
understanding. 

Rev. John McDowell has accepted a unani- 
mous invitation to the pulpit of Trim Street 
Chapel, Bath, England. Mr. McDowell’s last 
charge was the Parker Memorial, Boston. 

The London Zzguirer trusts that one result of 


If you can make a! 
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the International Council will be either the resur- 
rection of the Wew World or the founding of an 
international review in the interests of modern 
scholarship and religious progress. ’ 

‘The British Weekly, a Presbyterian journal 


| which has hitherto been foremost in denying the 


decadence of nonconformity, has an article 
insisting with melancholy emphasis that in 
Scotland the Episcopalians and the Romanists 
are increasing at far more rapid rates than the 
Presbyterian churches. 

The University of Oxford has conferred upon 
Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter the honorary degree of 
A.M., a long-delayed and richly merited honor. 

Rev. Stopford A. Brooke is preaching to 
large congregations in Little Portland Street 
Chapel, London. 

Pastor A. M. Jensen, a Lutheran minister of 
Denmark, has recently been expelled from the 
State Church of that country for openly declar- 
ing against the dogma of eternal punishment. 
“He was supported by his congregation ; and an 
address signed by four hundred, of its members 
was presented to the minister of State, pleading 
that the pastor should be allowed to remain 
with them. The bishops, however, decided that 
he must be called upon to resign; and he had to 
go. On coming to this decision, the bishops, in 
a circular addressed to the clergy, told them 
that, while privately they might hold the hope 
that final salvation was possible to all, they must 
not publicly proclaim such a view, as the teach- 
ing about hell was a part of the creed of the 
Evangelical Church. This decision gave rise to 
a great deal of discussion in the newspapers, 
which has been carried on for some weeks past. 


Spring Cleaning 


Is quite apt to reveal needed 
changes in Floor Coverings. 
We invite attention to our 
display of 


RUGS and CARPETS 


Our stock is replete with goods 
suited to every condition of 
surroundings and expense. 


Straw Mattings and Art 
Squares for Summer Furnish- 
ing.. Our Patterns and Prices 
in Brussels and Plush Carpets 
will well repay inspection. 


Joe! Goldthwait & Co. 


169 Washington Street 
BOSTON. Near Cornhill 


- 
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A great public meeting has been held in one 
of the largest halls in Copenhagen, attended by 
sixteen hundred people.” ; ; 

Rev. Uffe Birkedal, the minister of the 
newly formed liberal congregation in Copen- 
hagen (referred to in our Notes last month in 
connection with Mr. Theodore Berg’s letter and 
account of his Unitarian activities in Denmark), 
and Rey. Mr. Jensen addressed the meeting, at 
which strong resolutions in defence of “the right 
of private judgment in interpreting the religion 
of Jesus,” were adopted. 

At York convocation in England recently, 
Canon Stanbridge moved that a revised trans- 
lation be made of the Athanasian Creed, to be 
substituted for the present version in the Prayer- 
book. “The dean of Ripon reminded the house 
that Dr. Martineau, Dr. Channing, and Mrs. 
Gaskell — some of the purest and noblest minds 
of their generation — were doomed to ‘eternally 
perish’ according to this creed. That was 
what it meant unless they went into all sorts of 
refinements. The real point was whether it was 
desirable that they should continue to recite 
this creed as part of the public service of the 
Church. The Church of England was the only 
Church in Christendom which read this creed 
before large congregations. The Church of 
Rome recited it at ‘Prime,’ when’ only those 
closely connected with the clerical system were 
present. The American Church had put it in 
an appendix. He thought, in view of the move- 
ment of public opinion, they could not, with sat- 
isfaction, continue to recite a creed which said 
that some of the noblest men and women would 
eternally perish, 

_ “The resolution was agreed to, as was also a 
rider requesting the president to appoint a joint 
committee to deal further with the matter.” 

The full number of Unitarians in Hungary is 
now nearly seventy-five thousand. The young 
members of the Francis David Society held 
in November a memorial meeting to com- 
memorate that great apostle of Unitarianism 
who died three hundred years ago. 

The recent death of Dr. Arthur Sullivan, Dr. 
Edward J. Hopkins, and Dr. John Stainer re- 
moves three of the most eminent church com- 
posers and contributors to modern church song. 

The American Unitarian Association will 
endeavor to send a representative with an 
address of congratulation and sympathy. 

The Liberal Protestant of Paris, in mention- 
ing the eightieth anniversary of the Christian 
Register, says “none of our French religious 
journals can claim so long an existence.” 

Cc. W. W 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation held their regular monthly meeting at 


their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, April 


9. There were present Messrs. Bowles, Boyden, 
Brown, Cruft, Eliot, Fox, Hutchinson, Little, 
and St. John, and Mrs. Keyes, Mrs. Talbot, and 


Mrs. Wells. 
The treasurer made the following statement 


for the month of March: — 


Cash on hand March 2 veee cree cree eeee cee ener 
From donations «.-+ «+++ +++ +s senees RS 
Donations for Fu Mission 
Bequest of the late Miss Rebecca P. 
Wainwright, Boston, Mass., unrestrict- 

ed ee “gape to ene fund -. ae 

us of rs. Frances ackley, New 

ou to be loaned to Hackley 
S300 for building purposes «+++ «+++ 


$31,003.93 
7;783.55 
. §.00 


2,000.00 


10,009.09 
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From First Unitarian Congregational Society, 
Wilton, N.H., to be added to aa 


~ Church in Wilton Fund .. $100.00 
Income on investments.. 1,641.15 
Sale of books.. ange 430.35 

Payment on mortgage bel g to 
eral investments for reine 750.00 
All othier sources ..:.....:cgeMtee sees 500 63.75 
$54,677.73 

EXPENDITURES, 

For missionary purposes. $4,816.04 
Payment on aecount of Am 100.00 
Books, tracts, etc,.......... 704 94 
Salaries ........... 845.83 
Expenses,. 902.77 
Amount invested, « on account of general 

WAVESEMIENS oece'sy.-.. > oc SMM ea eee 3,280.50 
Accrued interest on n above jovesapenes thorny 4.50 

Cash on hand April x. ssevrs 44,023.15 

$54,677.73 


The business of the New England States 
Committee had precedence, and upon their rec- 
ommendation the following appropriations were 
made for the year. beginning May 1, 1901: $100 
to the Congregational Unitarian Church, Cas- 
tine, attention being called to the fact that this 
church had asked for fifty dollars less than it last 
year received; $350 to the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Farmington; $950, at the discretion of the 
secretary for missionary work in and around 
Presque Isle, on condition that Rev. T. E. Chap- 
pell takes charge of the work; $300, at the 
discretion of the secretary, to the First Unita- 
rian Society of Waterville; $150 to the Central 
Society, Yarmouth ; $100 to the Congregational 
Unitarian Society, Andover; $250 to the First 
Unitarian Society, Exeter; $200 to the Union 
Congregational Society, Francestown; $200 to 
the First Unitarian Church, Wolfeboro; $200 to 
the First Unitarian Congregational Society, 
Athol ; $200 to the First Parish, Mendon; $300 
to the First Unitarian Society, Millbury ; $100 
to the Second Congregational Church, Mon- 
tague, to which is to be added $75 from the Hay- 
man Fund, these together making a large de- 
crease voluntarily from what the society has 
previously received; $100 to the First Congre- 
gational Unitarian Society, Rowe, $50 addi- 
tional being given by the Hayman Fund; $100 
to the First Parish, Tyngsboro; $800 to the 
South Congregational Society, Worcester; $100 
to the First Ecclesiastical Society, Brooklyn, 
Ct.; $300 to the First Unitarian Society, Rock- 
ville; $300, at the discretion of the secretary, to 
the Church of Our Father, Westerly ; $150 for 
six months to the Unitarian Society in New 
London. 

Upon the report of the Finance Committee 
it was :— 

Voted, That it is the purpose of the Association to con- 
vey to the Church of the Messiah, St. John, N.B., the 
real estate in St. John, as soon as the society shall have 
discharged its indebtedness to the Church Building Loan 
Fund. i 

The following action was taken in reference 
to the Lithia Springs Fund :— 

Whereas the committee appointed by the National 
Conference to raise $8,000 for the purchase of the property 
known as Lithia Springs, in Shelby County, Illinois, has 
succeeded in raising $7,050 ; and whereas the time occupied in 
raising this sum has been seriously prolonged, so that the 
success of the work to be carried on at Lithia Springs is 
endangered,—be it 

Voted, That an appropriation of $950 be made for the 
completion of said fund, it being understood that any 
contributions hereafter received by the committee shall be 
given to the American Unitarian Association in repayment 
of this appropriation. 

An answer to the memorial received from the 
Towa Unitarian Association was adopted by the 
board, and ordered sent by the secretary to the 
secretary of the Iowa Conference. 

A letter was received from Rey. W. W. 
Fenn, offering his resignation as a member of 
the board on account of his removal from the 
West to New England. It was voted that he 
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be requested to withdraw the resignation on the 
ground that his residence in the East will enable 
the board to have his regular attendance at the 
meeting, so that his knowledge of Western af- 
fairs will be even more available than it has 
been in the past. 


Voted, In accordance with the request of the New 
England Missionary Council, to request the president of 
the Association to appoint a committee to investigate and 
consider the problem of missionary work in the country 
towns and villages of New England. 

Voted, In accordance with the petition of the committee, 
to collect and codify the covenants and statements of faith 
in use in Unitarian churches, to request the president of 
the Association to appoint a committee to suggest methods 
for conducting preparatory classes of young people in our 
churches and appropriate services of fellowship. 

Voted, That, owing to the conflict with the meeting of the 
Western Unitarian Conference (at which President Eliot 
is to be present), the May meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of this Association be held on Tuesday, May 7, instead 
of on May 14. 

Voted, That an appropriation of $100 be placed at the 
—— 


YOUNG MEN'S 
SACK SUIT 


HOUR CLASS BACK 
MILITARY EFFECT 


$20 


Our short military effect Sack Coat 
with “hour glass back,’’ broad shoul-= 
ders and ‘‘stick out’’ side seams in 
back, bell bottom and 3 or 4 button 
front, high 6-=button vest without 
collar, peg top trousers with belt 
straps, is the most attractive suit for 
‘“‘snappy’’ elegance that will be worn by 
stylish young men this season. 

We have made these fashionable suits 
in the new olive shades, brown mixt- 
ures, stripes, checks, Oxfords and 
Cambridge colors, from fancy Scotch 
fabrics and undressed worsteds. These 
suits will be found to represent the 
best examples of the highest skill in 
tailoring. 


NOTE.— The term “hour glass back’? is 
copyrighted, and therefore protected by us. 


0. 
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discretion of the New England field secretary in further- 
ance of his plans of a “Country Missionary Week.’ 

Voted, That the $200 placed at the discretion of the 
secretary for use in Knoxville, Tenn., be placed at his 
discretion for field work in Texas. 

Voted, That the sum of $500 be appropriated for the ex- 
pense of the Committee on the Supply of Pulpits for one 
year, beginning June 16, 1901. Fi 


Voted, That this Association accept its election on the }, 


Standing Committee of the First Parish of Sudbury, and 
Rey. G. H. Badger be appointed its representative on that 
board. 

Voted, That the Perkins Fellowship for the year r901- 
1902, $400 in amount, be assigned to Mr. Clayton R. 
Bowen of the Senior Class of the Meadville Theological 
School, with permission to study in Germany. 

Voted, That this Association accept the property of the 
Unitarian church in St. Joseph, Mo., on the understand- 
ing that the local society in that city hold themselves still 
under obligation to complete their payments to the Church 
Building Loan Fund, and on the further understanding 
that as soon as possible the church be leased to some 
regular religious society in order that the rentals may be 
used in the payments upon the debt to the Loan Fund. 


On report of the Publication Committee the 
following votes were adopted : — 


Voted, That new editions of the following books be 
authorized: 1,000 copies (41st edition) one-volume Chan- 
ning’s ‘‘Works”’ ; 250 copies (roth edition) Clarke’s ‘Steps 
of Belief.” 

Voted, To establish a new series of tracts and transla- 
tions in Spanish. 

Voted,To appoint Evaristo Hurtado to translate for 
the Spanish Series. 

Voted, To print as Nor in the Spanish Series a trans- 
lation of Tract No. 117 in Fourth Series. 

The Publication Committee announced their 
vote to publish the following tracts: In the ninth 
series, “Types of Unitarian Missionary Work.” 
In the fourth series: “The Divinity of Man,” by 
Rev. G, W. Kent; “God or Man,” by Rev. Her- 
bert Mott; “Why a Man should go to Church,” 
by Rev. Herbert Mott; “The Unity of the 
Christian Church,’ by Rev. C. W. Wendte; 
“The Thirst for the Living God,” by Rev. F. G. 
Peabody, D.D.; “The Simplification of Life,” 
by Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D,° In the eleventh 
series: “Sureties of Life after Death,” by Rev. 
E. P. Pressey; “The Leadership of Jesus,” by 
Rev. F. A. Gilmore. 

Voted, In accordance with the request of the Publication 
Committee, to invite a conference with the publisher and 
editor of the Christian Register in regard to the larger use 
of the Christian Register for the diffusion of information 
in regard to the needs and plans of the Association and the 
allied missionary societies. 

Voted, To appoint Rey. Louis C. Cornish librarian of 
the Association for one year without stipend. 

Voted, To request the president of the Association, 
Charles W. Ames, Esq., of St. Paul, Minn., Rey. T. L. 
Eliot, D.D., of Portland, Ore., and Rev. Mary A. Safford 
of Des Moines, Ia., to present the greetings of this Asso- 
ciation at the Western Conference in St. Louis. 


Adjourned. 
CHARLES E. St. JOHN, Sec’y. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


NOTES. 


A meeting is to be held in Reading, Friday, 
April 19, from 2 to 5 P.M., to consider the for- 
mation of a federation of the Young People’s 
Religious Unions of South Middlesex County. 
All members of unions in this district, and all 
friends who may be interested, are cordially in- 
vited to attend. 

This week we report another new union. 
Marietta, Ohio, now belongs to the National 
Union. Let us all extend to them a cordial 
welcome, and wish them only benefit from the 
alliance. 

TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


Topic for April 28, Praise Service, The 
Christian Life a Song (with program). Ps. 
XCYV., XCVili. 4-9; ciii. 1-6. “The Psalm of Life,”’ 
H. W. Longfellow; “Eternal Goodness,” Whit- 
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tier ; “Waiting,” John Burroughs; “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic”; “My Creed” (found in “Jubi- 
late Deo”). 


Hymns: “Love Divine, all love excelling,” 
52; “Thou grace divine, encircling all,” 304; 
“Forever with the Lord,” 700, 7or; “Holy, holy, 
holy,” 1; “The Way, the Truth, and the Life,” 
369; “The right must win,” 514; “A Song of 
Trust,” 509. (All numbers refer tothe A. U. A. 
Hymnal, revised edition.) 


QUOTATIONS. 


“Come, worship at his throne, 
Come, bow before the Lord. 
Weare his work, and not our own: 
He formed us by his word.” - 
—Tsaac Watts. 


“Bless His name, each furthest nation, 
Sing his praise, his truth display, 
Tell anew his high salvation 
With each new return of day. 
Hallelujah. Amen.” 


“Praise the Lord, whose mighty wonders 

Earth and air and seas display ; 

Him who high in tempests thunders, 
Him whom countless worlds obey. 

All ye works of God, adore him, 
Him who made you by his word; 

Heaven, exulting, shout before him; 
Earth, in concert, praise the Lord.” 


“How beautiful it is to be alive! 
To wake each morn as if the Maker’s face 
Did us afresh from nothingness derive, 
That we might sing, How happy is our case, 
How beautiful it is to be alive!” 


“In psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
singing with grace in your hearts to the Lord.” 


SUGGESTIONS. 


1. Compare the laws of harmonious music 
with the laws of an harmonious life. 

2. Can good music be produced from discord 
and lack of true expression ? 

3. Are not the elements of music, harmony, 
rhythm, expression, necessary to a perfect char- 
acter ? 

4. Is not an imperfect character similar to 
the jangle of an imperfect piece of music? 

5. What part should music play in church 
worship ? 

6. Why should we wish to bring more har- 
mony into our lives and the world? 


PROGRAM. 


First Service, “Worship” (in “Jubilate Deo”). 
Hymn (to the Doxology). 


“All people that on earth do dwell, 
Sing tothe Lord with cheerful voice, 
Him serve with fear, his praise forth tell, 
Come ye before him and rejoice. 


“Oh, enter then his gates with praise, 
Approach with joy his courts unto. 
Praise, laud, and bless his name always; 

For it is seemly so to do, 


“For why, the Lord our God is good, 
His mercy is forever sure; 
His truth at all times firmly stood, 
And shall from age to age endure.” 


Invitation to Worship (or Psalm c.). 

Reading from _one or more hymns and poems 
suggested above. 

Hymn 60 (No. 33 in Song and Service Book 
for Sunday-school). 

Prayer. 

Confession of Faith. 

Hymn 162. 

Address or more readings from hymns. 

Hymn 303. 

Benediction. 


Let the service consist principally of the 
readings from various hymns and poems which 
show the spirit of joy and thankfulness which 
has filled men’s hearts in their thoughts of God 
for so many years. 


‘towns are of prime importance. 
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' The Sunday School. 


In addition to the notice of Mr. Gould’s 
death, printed in the Register of last week, I | 
should like to express my thought of him as a 
Sunday-school writer and worker. I might say 
that Rev. A. W. Gould made his chief mark in 
the Sunday-school department. His editing of 
Rev. Mr. Maxson’s preliminary notes produced 


‘one of the best text-books for advanced study in 


existence. “Beginnings” is a very suggestive 
manual, in which the subjects are treated with 


logical unfolding, far from dry and quite abun- 


dant in interesting material. It was when treat- 
ing religion in a large, spacious way that Mr. 
Gould felt at his best and showed his best. He 
said to me once that he had only one speech to 
make and one message to deliver. He meant 
by that the teaching of religion in a natural way, 
to be treated in educational methods of sym- 
pathy and wisdom. He was also very success- 
ful in his nature studies for children. They 
have been widely used in public schools, and 
form most excellent supplementary material in 


'Sunday-school instruction. 


The Unitarian Sunday-schools in university 
They proyide 
not only for the children of the parishes, but in 
their advanced classes offer opportunities for 


‘bright young men and young women to match 
their collegiate education with an equally valua- 


ble religious instruction. The college student is 
full of the inquiring spirit, and usually requires 
frank replies. Our Sunday-school methods are 
calculated to meet that honest demand. We 
are happy in having very good Sunday-school 
leaders at many such centres. Rev. A. F. Gil- 
more is giving good heed to this department in 
his work at Madison, Mich. If all his 
teachers are like Mrs. F. A. Woll, Mr. Gilmore 
is most fortunate. She is in Germany, but re- 
membered her pupils by an Easter card which 
brought a personal greeting across the ocean. 
This is really the true basis of a teacher’s suc- 
cess,— personal interest and loyalty, teacher 
with pupil and pupil with teacher. 


Steadily, though sometimes with slowness, 
the rational and also reverential view of the 
Bible makes headway. We, in our denomina- 
tion, sometimes fail to see the light that is 
breaking outside. Let us look up and rejoice 
in that which is becoming wide-spread and inter- 
denominational. As proof of this, read the fol- 
lowing paragraph, taken from one of the leading 
“orthodox” papers in the country: “The Bible 
is not a thing to be worshipped. A savage 
might bow down to a telescope, but an astron- 
omer knows better. The way to know it is to 
use it. It is not to be looked at, but to look 
through. Look through it. Find God with it. 
See what God was to the men of the Bible, and 
then let him be the same to you. Search the 
Scriptures for the testimony of Jesus, and 
honor them by being an honor to the lessons 
they reveal.” 


The directors of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society are always ready to receive suggestions. 
T am seeking to know the wishes of our Sunday- 
school workers springing from their actual 
working needs. I invite correspondence from 
any source on this point. For instance, looking 
over what has been published by the Sunday 
School Society, what is now considered the 
chief need in the way of manuals? Are there 
any subjects which seem to come up for treat- 
ment in order to balance what has already 
been published? We are now looking from 
spring to autumn with our forecast. For about 
seven years we have been elaborating a well- 
aeaned course of Biblical study, which may 
very well stand on its own merits for some 
time tocome. Along with this, other text-books- 
have been issued, but it would be helpful to 
obtain some advice from the field. We cannot 
promise to comply with every suggestion of- 
fered. But in wise counsel there is always 
strength, and it would be every way desirable 
that next year our Sunday-schools should be 
supplied with what may be most helpful, all 
things considered. Will the friends of the 
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Sunday-school cause bear my request in mind, 
and favor me with counsel based on the afore- 
mentioned comprehensive view of the situation? 
Of course some one might recommend a subject 
or course of lessons which has already been suf- 
ficiently treated in our previous publication. I 
wish those to help me in this way who come to 
their judgment knowing pretty well what is 
already in our catalogue. Only by virtue of 
Pep nosledge can satisfactory advice be of- 
ered. ; 


Our view, as directors, is that the supply of 
Primary Lessons is still incomplete. A new 
course is now in preparation which, with 
pictures and interesting texts, will probably be 
ready by next autumn at the opening of the Sun- 
day-schools. Yet this does not seem sufficient, 
owing to the recent development of the Primary 
work in the modern Sunday-school. It is a 
most important part of the child’s early instruc- 
tion, The average Primary teacher often comes 
to her task with the weariness of the week and 
with scant preparation. We recognize this pre- 
vailing condition, and are desirous to provide 
help as fast as possible. We also think there 
ought to be a course which traverses the Bible, 
as a whole, in quick but thorough summary. 
“Great Passages from the Bible,” issued in 
leaflet form this winter, are somewhat of this 
nature; but there is still room for something 
similar, yet different. We are bearing this 
subject in mind, and hope to do something in 
this direction, I have stated thus much of our 
view, simply to assist and to draw out the sug- 
gestion of others. It may be that we are not 
entirely correct in this emphasis, and that atten- 
tion should be paid to something different. So 
I look to our friends to assist in guiding our 
deliberations to a wise decision. 

EpwarpD A, Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Admitted to the ministry: Rev. Milton R. 
Kerr and Rev. William S. Crandall are recom- 
mended by the Committee on Fellowship to our 
ministers and churches. W. L. Chaffin, chair- 
man; D. W. Morehouse, secretary. 


Meetings. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club meets on April 
22, at 10.30 A.M., at 25 Beacon Street. Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley will open the discussion of the 
subject, “The Preaching of Immortality.” All 


are invited. 
Churches. 


Boston.— King’s Chapel: On Wednesday, 
April 24, the noon service will be conducted by 
Rev. E. R. Shippen of Dorchester. 


Brookline, Mass.— First Parish, Rev. Will- 
jam H. Lyon: On Easter Sunday it was an- 
nounced that the debt upon Pierce Hall had 
been entirely paid and that the property of the 
parish is entirely free from encumbrance. This 
makes nearly one hundred thousand dollars 
which has been given for new building and 
improvements during the last ten years. Mean- 
while the contributions for charities and mis- 
sions have steadily increased, having been 
during the past year about $4,300. 


Cambridge, Mass.—First Church: Fifty- 
four persons united with the church on Easter 
Sunday. : 


Cambridgeport, Mass.—Third Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. A. P. Reccord: This year, 
May 5 will be observed as Consecration Sun- 
day. On Sunday afternoons, April 21 and 28, 
at 5 o’clock, the minister will be in the vestry to 
meet all who contemplate joining the church. 
The subjects for the two meetings will be 
“Church Membership”: I: “Its Obligations” ; 
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II. “Its Privileges.” The Women’s Alliance 
held its annual meeting Tuesday, April 16, at 
2.30 P.M. in the vestry. The church has sus- 
tained an irreparable loss in the death of Mrs. 
Charles L. Jones, who passed away on Monday, 
April 8, after a long illness. Mrs. Jones was 
in her eighty-fifth year, and during all the years 
of her Cambridge residence was prominently 
identified with the Austin Street Church, serving 
on the Parish Committee until the end, and al- 
ways exhibiting a vital interest in its affairs. The 
church will long remember her unselfish effort 
and large-hearted generosity. Mrs. Jones was 
a loyal supporter of the National Association, 
and until recently was a familiar figure at our 
conferences and other denominational gather- 
ings. She was also interested in many of the 
philanthropic institutions of our city, and her 
death will be deeply regretted by them all. 


Charleston, S.C.—The resignation of 
Rey. H. A. Whitman takes effect June 1. The 
work of the Unitarian church in this field is of 
the greatest possible importance to the commu- 
nity as well as to the denomination, and it is 
hoped that a strong and devoted minister may 
be found to carry on the good cause here. Ap- 
plications are requested to be made to Mr. 
James M. Eason. 


Deerfield, Mass.—Rev. George W. Solley: 
The First Congregational Church marked its two 
hundred and fifteenth anniversary with the annual 
parish meeting on Monday evening, April 8. 
There was a good attendance, although the night 
was stormy. The banquet and annual address 
was omitted this year on account of the death 
of our-minister’s only son and the illness of Mr. 
Solley at Bethel, Conn. The reports given at 
the meeting showed the parish to be in a most 
flourishing condition. All bills paid and a bal- 
ance of $51 in the treasury. This is particularly 
gratifying after a year of increased expenses and 
of losses by death and removals from town. 
During the year the ladies’ society has painted 
and repaired the parsonage, paid the insurance 
on the church, given $100 toward current ex- 
penses, besides purchasing $40 worth of table 
silver. They also report $110 balance in their 
treasury. The Willard Lend a Hand Society 
has raised its annual $50 for current expenses. 
The Sunday-school is the pride of the church 
and is doing thorough religious educational 
work. The pastor and his committee have 
gathered together the ancient communion plate 
belonging to the church, some of it over two 
hundred years old, and many valuable docu- 
ments which form an unusual historical collec- 
tion. A brass-bound chest has been presented 
to the church to contain the collection by Mr. 
and Mrs. David Henry. 

Easter Sunday was observed as usual, the 
sermon being preached by Rev. W. T. Hutchines 
of Springfield, a liberal orthodox minister, in the 
absence of the pastor. The cut flowers used in 
the decorations were presented in memory of 
David Treat Solley, and were distributed by the 
Sunday-school children to nineteen families con- 
taining sick and “shut-in” people. The old 
church never had so great a work to do as 
now. It is largely sustained by its loyal sons 
and daughters who spend their summers here. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—All Souls’: Rev. 
Caroline B. Crane is acting pastor for the 
present over this society, in which Unitarians 
and Universalists are united. The Easter ser- 
vices were largely attended, both at church and 
Sunday-school. Mrs. Crane for four weeks con- 
ducted a confirmation class, and, as a result, 
seven new members united with the church at 
the Easter service. This church recently paid 
its debt of $12,000. It has now no indebtedness 
and one of the best church buildings in the 
city. ; z 

Greenfield, Mass.— All Souls’, Rev. John 
Dumont Reid: This church received in January 
a gift of a silver communion service with indi- 
vidual cups, from Mrs. Isabella Stevens and 
Mrs. Charles Peabody, in memory of the Misses 
Augusta and Isabella Stevens. At a recent 
parish meeting another gift was announced. 
Judge Charles Allen of Boston, formerly of the 
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Supreme Judicial Court, will present the society 
with a parsonage,—an accessory long desired. 
A fine lot on Crescent Street has been secured, 
and work will begin soon. Judge Allen is a 
native of Greenfield, whose grandfather and 
parents were prominent in the earlier history of 
the church, and whose relatives are now among 
its most active supporters. The Alliance will 
close a successful season with an open evening 
meeting April 18, when Rev. J. D. Reid will 
speak on Theodore Parker. The Alliance has 
just published for sale in pamphlet form a recent 
sermon by Mr. Reid on “Accepting Life’s Limi- 
tations.” The society will hold its annual May 
festival for the benefit of the Sunday-school, as 
usual, 


Groton, Mass.— The First Parish Church 
observed Holy Week with gratifying interest. 
On Palm Sunday the pastor, Rev. Dr. Young, 
aided by recollections of his visit to the Holy 
City some years ago, drew a graphic word 
picture of Christ’s triumphal entrance into Jeru- 
salem. On Good Friday, at a brief afternoon ser- 
vice in the pleasant vestry of the church, there 
was a surprisingly large company. On Easter 
Sunday the usual services appropriate to the joy- 
ful occasion, with beautiful flowers and sweet 
music, the administration of the Lord’s supper, 


Business Notices. 


A Word about Sleep.—Every one who is troubled 
with restless or insufficient sleep should turn to another 
part of this paper, and read the interesting announcement 
entitled ‘‘ Bed-wise,’’ which appears over the signature 
of the Paine Furniture Company. Their logic is unan- 
swerable. We believe that much of what they say in con- 
nection with the subject of ventilated beds should prove 
of especial interest to those who are bothered by insuffi- 
cient sleep. 


The new Hotel Lenox, Boylston and Exeter Streets, 
Boston, is superb in ‘all its appointments. Its cuisine is 
the delight of epicures, and its service absolutely unex- 
celled. Mr. Uriah Welch, the proprietor, unites years of 
experience to modern methods and enterprise with most 
satisfactory results. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In Laconia, N.H., 15th inst., by Rev. Woodman Brad- 
bury, of Cambrid e, Mass, Martha Bowker, daughter of 
Woodbury L. Melcher, of Laconia, and John Fred Beede, 
of Meredith, N.H. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


) Ove tas UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


PAN = AMERICAN — EXPOSITION 
LODGINGS 


Which will be appreciated by Pan-American 
visitors. For terms address Mrs. E. M. Birp 
SALL, 378 Crescent Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y 
Reference by permission, Rey. Frederic H. Kent 
pastor of Parkside Unitarian Church. 


Established 
1859. 


Residence in England. 
R. BROOKE HERFORD wishes to recom- 
mend to Americans visiting England a very com- 
fortable and homelike Boarding-house at Bournemouth, 
one of the most beautiful watering-places on the south 
coast. One hour yf? rail from Southampton. Address 
Miss CHALDECOTT, STIRLING House, BouRNEMOUTH. 
NOTICE. in one of the finest health resorts in 
mes = Virginia, where is located the only Unita- 


rian church edifice in the State. On street car line, near 
Richmond, Address E. S. Reap, Highland Springs, Va. 


Special inducements to Unitarian settlers 
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and a short sermon on the immortality of the 
soul evinced by its own nature. 


Littleton, Mass.— Rev. W. C. Brown: On 
Easter Sunday a small company of earnest 
people joined the church by receiving the right 
hand of fellowship from the pastor. Among 
others of this company, there were several 
young ladies from one of the oldest classes in 
the Sunday-school. These young people have, 
for some time, been meeting each week with the 
pastor in a religious study class, in some meas- 
ure to prepare themselves for the event of join- 
ing the church. 


Louisville, Ky.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. Fred V. Hawley: Easter Sunday was ob- 
served by floral decorations, special music, in- 
cluding songs from the Sunday-schools, and the 
reception of ten members into the church fel- 
lowship. Twenty-five names in all have been 
added to the membership roll since the begin- 
ning of Mr. Hawley’s ministry, November 1. 
About the same number of new scholars have 
been brought into the Sunday-school, which is 
now doing excellent work. A Minister’s Study 
Class meets in the Sunday-school rooms every 
Wednesday evening, and is well attended. The 
church will send delegates to the meeting of 
the Western Conference at St. Louis, May 14 
to 16, also to the Anniversaries in Boston. On 
Thursday evening, April 4, Mr. Hawley deliv- 
ered an address to the graduates of the Louis- 
ville College of Pharmacy at their commence- 
ment exercises in Macauley’s Theatre.” He will 
also deliver the graduating address for the 
Homeopathic Medical College, Tuesday, April 
30. 


New York.—Second Church in Brooklyn, 
Rev. John W. Chadwick: On Sunday, April 14, 
special services were held in recognition of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the first meeting of this 
society for religious worship, which took place 
April 20, 1851. In the morning the choir ren- 
dered Haendel’s “Largo” (“Xerxes”) and Trim- 
bell’s “The Lord is King.” The five hymns sung 
were all written either by Mr. Longfellow or 
Mr. Chadwick. “Eternal Ruler of the ceaseless 
round of circling planets singing on their way,’’ 
written by Mr. Chadwick in 1864, was sung dur- 
ing the service, and a new hymn written by Mr. 
Chadwick for this occasion, beginning “Come, 
let us sing a tender song.” An historical dis- 
course was preached by Mr. Chadwick, review- 
ing the progress of the society from the begin- 
ning. Through all the changes there has never 
been a more heartily united society than to-day. 
In the evening there was large attendance, many 
from other churches coming in to show their in- 
terest and good will. Mr. Chadwick conducted 
the service. Able addresses were given by Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, Rev. Robert Collyer, Rev. 
John P. Forbes, Rev. David M. Wilson, and 
Rev. Merle St. C. Wright. During the evening 
letters of congratulation were read from Rev. 
Alfred P. Putnam and Rev. Horatio Stebbins. 
Rev. Minot J. Savage was unable to be present 
through illness. 


Passaic, N.J.— Easter Sunday was cele- 
brated by special musical services and offering. 
The floral decorations, a loving tribute by 
members of the society to the memory of friends 
departed from earth, were exceptionally fine, 
and attracted much attention in the city. The 
minister, Rev. Thomas Robjent, preached to 
crowded congregations both morning and even- 
ing on “The Ministry of Beauty” and “Is 
Death the End?” 


Topeka, Kan.—The largest congregation 
during Mr. Wyman’s pastorate was present at 
the Easter service. The musical programme was 
particularly excellent, consisting of selections by 
a string quartette and a vocal quartette. - At 
the close of the service nine new members re- 
ceived the right hand of fellowship, and were 
welcomed into the church. Two children were 
christened. 


Toronto, Can.—Rev. J. T. Sunderland: 
Church matters here have been moving for- 
ward with steadily increasing hopefulness and 
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strength since Mr. Sunderland’s coming in 
January. A Young People’s Study Class, 
taught by the pastor, has recently been formed, 
which is showing much enthusiasm, and is 
gathering in an unexpectedly large number of 
young people. A double line of study is being 
undertaken ; namely, “The History of Unitarian- 
ism” and “Unitarian Doctrines and Principles.” 
It is expected that in due time the class will 
develop into a Young People’s Religious Union. 
One of the organizations connected with the 
church is a Browning Club, which was organized 
and built up into considerable strength by the 
late pastor, Rev. O. B. Hawes. The club is 
just completing its fourth season of work, 
which has been one of very gratifying success. 
Its two leading officers are Prof. W. J. Alex- 
ander and Dr. S. M. Wickett, both members. 
of the faculty of the university. These two 
gentlemen and several other university pro- 
fessors have given papers or addresses before 
the club during the year. Thus the club is 
proving an agency of some value in bringing 
the church into touch with college teachers 
and students, as well as other leading literary 
people of the city. On the evenings of Palm 
Sunday and Easter, Mr. Sunderland gave two 


Lillustrated lectures on “Jesus in . Palestine,” 


which were greatly enjoyed, and which filled 
the church to the doors. He is just begin- 
ning a series of five morning sermons on “The 
Higher Achievements of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” in which he will treat the following sub- 
jects: 1. “A Century of Science: Its Signifi- 
cance for Human Welfare.” 2. “A Century 
of Progress in Civil, Political, and Religious 
Liberty.” 3. “A. Century of Philanthropy.” 
4. “A Century of Christian Missions.” 5. “A 
Century of Progress in Religious Thought.” 
It is to be regretted that the daily papers of 
Toronto give so little attention to religious 
matters, and, when they do publish anything, 
are usually so intensely conservative. Yet 
they have printed somewhat extended reports 
of several of Mr. Sunderland’s sermons and 
addresses since his coming. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association ; — 


Already acknowledged......+ss++sseeceee seer cere $29,307.63 
Apr. x. Christ Church of Dorchester, Boston.. 33.00 
x. South Unitarian Society, Worcester... 38.00 
1. Society in Cleveland, Ohio............. 75.00 
2. Free Congregational Society of Flor- 
ence, Northampton..-.+....++++-+-++ 30.00 
2. Society in Lancaster..... x 100.00 
2. Society in Alameda, Cal... 10,00 
2. Society in Farmington, M: 16.00 
2. Society in Belfast, Me., a 
all’ $58)..2.5'- 5.0 < o1pmeeiateaie es 8.00 
2. Sunday-school of Second Unit 
ciety, ‘Athol: < =.7, eee. ten cas lsewe 5 5.00 
2. Sunday-school of Olney Street Congre- 
gational Society, Providence, R.I.... 2.32 
2. Second Unitarian Congregational Soci- 
ety, Brooklyn, N.Y. 350.00 
3. Society in Washington, D.C.. 635.00 
3. Society in Yarmouth, Me. 15.50 
3. Children of the late Charles G 
Boston...--++.. +--+ 50.00 
4. First Congregational 630.90 
4. Society in Hudson... 55.00 
4. Society in Amherst.. 5.00 
5. Society in Erie, Penn 15,00 
5. Society in New Bedford ..... -. 551.15 
5. Society in Beverly, on account. . 100.00 
6. Society in Bath, N.H..........--....5 7:05 
8. First Congregational Church, Cincin- 
Nati, Oi... ...-eseseee cess sessceeee 151.00 
8. Society in Oakland, Cal......... 75.00 
8. Follen Church, East Lexington 10.00 
8. Society in East Weymouth.. 5.00 
8. First Parish, Cambridge, 
(in all $1,250) «+... Sse0ess00-siee . 542.02 
8. Society in Brewster, on account........ 5.00 
8. Society in Belmont, additional (in all 
BI53) voor 0 cose nncizerewassicewscassleses 127.00 
8. First Parish, Medford, on account..... 72.00 
9. First Parish, Watertown, additional 
petsivepie s+ wae 10,00 
10 15.09 
Io. 30.00 
10, 50.00 
10. 10.24 
Io, 
30) eer Eiteletninataia Stes sivicis'pel e's 10.00 
10. First Parish of Dorchester, Boston.... 1,600.00 
11. Society in Ann Arbor, Mic! “9 50.00 
1x. Society in Lincoln, Neb........ 25.00 
11, Society in Passaic, N.Jusc---veccce- one 15.00 
11. Society in Colorado Springs, Col...... 50.00 
12, Second Unitarian Society, Athol...... 40.00 
12. Society in Bedford........-.se++ Sain 4.00 
12. Mrs, Mary E. Cleveland, P e, 
R.I, (life. membership)....... 50.00 


rm 
n 


. Hawes Unitarian ‘ongr: 
Church, Boston (South)...... 
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Apr. 13. Society in Berkeley, Cal.........-.-+++ $35.00 
13. Society in Easton.....s.+-1.-sesrsesees 4.82 
13. Sunday-school of society in Springfield 5.00 
$35,112.10 
‘ HALL IN TOKYO, 

Already acknowledged.....sssessissesreeeseeeees $552.50 
Apr. 1. Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal..... 25.00 
1. Charles R. Bishop, San Francisco, Cal. 25.00 

1, Samuel C. Bigelow, San Francisco, 
1. Francis Cutting, San Francisco, Cal... 25.00 
= $652.00 

Apr. 10. Bequest of the late Thompson Baxter, 
Boston (South) on account.....-.++, $400.00 
50. ARODYRTOUSIPHE: snascnsess ts cneceansiee 500.00 


Francis H. Lincotn, 7reasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Acknowledgments of the Children’s Mis- 
sion, Dec. 1, 1900, to April 1, 1901 : — 


Unitarian Sunday-school, Rockville, Ct... $2.33 
Unitarian Sunday-school, Brattleboro, V 

MIUte-DOMES: cateind- saahack ewer mes 12.73 
Sunday-school, First Congregational Parish, 

Canton, to make J. Chester Horton a life 

MEM DEF. ss \cuppiac do esevisswercienlens cinwcsiadewlaisay 20.00 
A class in Unitarian Sunday-school at Fairhaven, 2.14 
Howard Sunday-school.....+..++eeeesses secs eens 2.64 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Norwell.. .. 3.50 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Panes Malden...... 10.00 
Sunday-school, Channing Church, Newton..... 42.20 ° 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Taunton 25.00 
From an old friend.. 10.00 
Mr. Cyrus Lathrop...... 25.00 
Miss Ruth Cronyn, Berna 5.00 
Miss Harriet L. Thayer. : 10.00 
Mrs. C. K, Hayden....... 15.00 
Mr. Joseph B. Glover. . 50.00 
Miss Abby W, Turner........ 30.00 
Mrs. Sara H. Ballou, Detroi 10.00 
Mrs. C. A. Bradstreet....... 18.04 
A friend in Keene, N.H 3.00 
Miss Mary Whitehead. 50 * 110.00 
Miss Nii), Bona co sleaselecresnweesercees occa 5.00 

$411.58 


H. PICKERING, 7reasurer, 
156 Oliver Street. . 


A Personal Tribute. 


More than twenty years ago, when, as a young 
Presbyterian minister, I felt the foundations 
of my inherited faith giving way, and with 
many misgivings was seeking for something 
that might at the same time satisfy my reason 
and my heart, a rare experience came to me. 

I met a man whose fervor of spirit was a 
revelation to me, surpassing the evangelical 
piety to which I was accustomed. His faith 
in spiritual realities was spontaneous and en- 
thusiastic, but it was not dependent on any 
form of dogmatism. 

My new friend was then approaching his 
sixtieth year. After a busy and successful 
professional career he had suddenly been 
stricken with blindness. But, as we walked 
up and down the beach at Santa Barbara, he 
talked, not of the life that was behind him, 
but of the life that was before him. He was 
as one that put on the armor, not as one 
that was putting it off. He was like Tenny- 
son’s Ulysses, preparing for a new voyage not 
less adventurous than that of his earlier man 
hood. : 

He was preparing for life. The life of ac- 
tion had passed, the life of meditation had 
begun. With eager enthusiasm he talked of 
the great poets who were to be his companions. 
Every day had its task, as he committed to 
memory whole poems of Shelley, Wordsworth, 
and Browning. At length he came to the 
sonnets of Shakespeare, and “on them did 
he meditate day and night.” f. 

For more than twenty years, Dr. E. J. Dun- 
ning exhibited to all who knew him the power 
of the spirit to triumph over bodily infirmities. 
His years of blindness were years of intellec- 
tual growth. When over seventy, he published 
the results of his study of Shakespeare’s son- 
nets under the title of “The Genesis of Shake- 
speare’s Art.” As he approached eighty, he 
was eagerly engaged in another field of Shake- 
spearean study. : 

To his mind, death was but an incident. 
To the very end his interest was with the liv- 
ing world. 

Dr. Dunning died in Cambridge, Mass., on 
March 16. SAMUEL M. CROTHERS. 


AprRIL 18 1901} (27) 
Rev. Henry James Hudson. | 


Rev. Henry James Hudson, whose re- 
lease from a long life of invalidism occurred 
Sunday morning March 24, at the residence of 
his son Charles on Court Street, Plattsburg, 
N.Y., was born in Newburyport, Mass., June 29, 
1821, He entered Harvard College as a Sopho- 
more in 1840, and graduated with honors in the 
class of 743. 

As a member of a school board, he became 
acquainted with Miss Hannah Elizabeth Blake, 
one of his teachers; and they were married in 
Chelsea, Mass., July 25, 1854. Both were ardent 
admirers of Froebel, and for a time maintained 
a private kindergarten in Roxbury, Mass., 
where they were much assisted by their friend, 
Miss Elizabeth Peabody, that famous advocate 
of the kindergarten system. 

Mr. Hudson graduated from the Divinity 
School in Cambridge, Mass., in 1847, and as 
long as his health permitted followed his chosen 
work as a Unitarian minister. He was one of 
the early New England agitators of the slavery 
question and an intimate friend and associate of 
Rev. Henry Bellows, D.D. During the last 
year of the Civil War he acted as _ special 
agent for the Sanitary Commission, and was in 
Washington at the time the mail and supplies 
were cut off by General Early’s raid. 

He was early interested in scientific problems, 
and, when no longer able to continue his minis- 
terial duties, gave an increased portion of his 
attention to scientific reading and experiment. 
Until the past year he spent much time in wood 
and field, and acquired a very valuable knowledge 
of the flora of the vicinity of his home. Those 
who had the rare pleasure of conversation with 
him, who came to know him and the high ideals 
to which his life bore witness, will never forget 
him. His older friends and classmates kept in 
touch with him through correspondence; and the 
last two letters he was able to hear were both 
from the hand of Rev. Joshua Young, D.D., 
who was his devoted friend in deed as well as 
word, although they had not met for more than 
forty years. 

In one of his most recent letters, Dr. Young 
feelingly alluded to the days when they were 
mutually and deeply interested in the system of 
co-operative socialism expounded by Fourier, 
and were enthusiastic members of that little 
company of Associationists, as they were called, 
that used to meet under the leadership of that 
Unitarian saint, Rev. William H. Channing, in 
a “large upper room” on Bromfield Street, Bos- 
ton, and dream dreams and see visions of the 
perfect society after the principles and “golden 
rule” of the Philanstery. 

A strong and earnest soul, the tenant, from 


his youth up, of a feebled body, now unchained,- 


his high qualities, both intellectual and moral, 
must have already found a sphere of love and 
service in some one of the many mansions in 
our Father’s House. 

Many will miss him; but the work he has 
accomplished, not only in active life, but in the 
quiet of his invalid chamber, will never die. 

Prattspure, N.Y. 


Rere and Chere. 


There has been invented a machine which in 
ten hours will paste paper labels on one hun- 
-dred thousand tin cans. The cans roll downa 
chute, and each in its journey picks up a label. 


At an English Commission of Inquiry into the 
use of “substitutes and preservatives” 95 per 
cent. of the medical men declared glucose in 
repeated use “to be dangerous “especially for 
children and weak sickly people.” 


The medical faculty of the University of 
Heidelberg has made an interesting report on 
the effect of the incandescent light, whether gas 
or electric, upon the eyes. They decided that 
the incandescent light is not harmful, and 
specially recommend electricity for lighting 
halls and places of entertainment. 
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Uneeda Biscuit 
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Four of 
the 
baker’s 
best 


Uneeda VJinjer Wayfer 


To 

treat 

the 

appetite 

to a pleasing 
variety. 


Uneeda 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D., 
Author of “Essential Man,’ “Essay on Mental Evo- 
dution,’ etc, 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, > Boston. 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 
Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

_ A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIs, 


a7a Congress Street, - = = Boston. 


Uneeda Milk Biscuit 
Graham Wafer 


Quartet 


“Messiah Palpit’ 


1900-1901 
Succeeding “Unity Pulpit” 


> 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘ Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


Back Again to Work. 

The Place of the Church in a Human Life. 

Some of the Moral Issues of the Political 
Campaign. 

Obligation. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

Drought in Nature and in Human Life. 

Nothing but Leaves. A Sermon for Discour- 
aged People. 

The Two Harvests. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

“Paring toward Sunset.’’ (By Rev. Robert 
Collyer.) 

The Human Jesus more Helpful to the Re- 

ligious Life than the Deified Christ. 

A Christmas Sermon.) 

entury of Wonder. 

. The Twentieth Century — A Prophecy. 

. Prayer. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

. Two Emigrants. (By Rey. Robert Collyer.) 

23. The Good Twenty-nine. (By Rev. Robert 

Collyer.) 


Series on ‘‘The Passing and the Permanent in Religion.” 


1. Religions and Religion. 
Il. Theologies and Theology. 
. The Universe. 


TE Sah See 


ny 


. The 


16. 1V. Man. 

17. _V. Bibles. 

18. VI. Gods and God. 

20. Vil. Saviors. 

21. VIII. Worship. 

22. IX. Prayer. 

24. X. The Church, 

25. XI. Hells. 

26. XII. Heavens. 

27. The Resurrection Life. Easter Sermon. 


. We would see Jesus. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love 
Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
roe Writings of JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 

1.00. 
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Pleasantries. 


The baker is the only loafer entitled to re- 
spect.—WVational Weekly. 


“Say, mamma, ain’t we made of dust?” 
“Ves, dear.” “Well, why don’t we get muddy 
when we drink ?”—Motherhood. 


A Long-felt Want.—*Why do you fecoumara 
this collar button so highly?” “We throw in 
with it a bureau that sits flat on the floor.”— 
Chicago Record. 


She: “Golf can positively be traced in Scot- 
tish history in 1457, and it is believed to have 
been played much earlier than that date.” He: 
“J suppose the balls lost in the first game have 
not yet been recovered.”— Yonkers Statesman. 


He wanted to know.—Mrs. McLubberty: 
“Here’s some pills, Murty, thot Mrs. Hogan 
was afther sindin’ over for yez. She says 
dhey’ll aither kill or cure yez.” McLubberty 
(who is ill): “Begorra, did she say which dhey 
would do foorst ?’—Puck. 


A colored woman threw the odds and ends 
of medicine left after her husband’s death into 
the fire. The explosion that followed carried 
the stove through one of the windows. ‘Mos’ 
pow’ful movin’ medsin I eveh saw’d,” said she. 
“No wondah the ole man gone died.” 


Deacon (to country minister): “I ’spose, par- 
son, that the advance in your salary from five 
to six hundred dollars will be a big help to 
you.” Minister: “Yes, indeed. The addition 
of one hundred dollars will enable me to hire 
a man to collect the five hundred dollars.”— 
Christian at Work. 


“If Tennyson had lived in my suburb,” said 
paterfamilias the other night, as he sat with his 
check-book before him, ruefully contemplating 
his gas bill, “he would never have written ‘Honor 
the Light Brigade! honor the charge they 
made!’ but perhaps gas companies had con- 
sciences in his day.”—Christian Work. 


An Unfinished Poster.—An artist relates that 
one day he was standing in front of a huge 
poster which represented a well-known actor 
in the character of Henry V. Two men strolled 
by, and stopped to look at it. Finally, one of 
the men turned to his companion with a look 
of disgust, and asked impatiently, “Henry V.— 
what ?” 


Adjustable Authors—The most cheerful 
author, Samuel Smiles; the noisiest, Howells; 
the tallest, Longfellow; the most flowery, 
Hawthorne; the holiest, Pope ; the happiest, 
Gay; the most amusing, Thomas Tickell; the 
most fiery, Burns; the most talkative, Chatter- 
ton; the most distressed, Akenside.—Chicago 
Times- Herald. 


In a school for colored children there was a 
little boy who would persist in saying “have 
went,” says a contributor to the Christian En- 
deavor World. The teacher kept him in one 
night, and said, “Now while I am_out of the 
room, you may write ‘have gone’ fifty times.” 
When the teacher came back, he looked at the 
boy’s paper, and there was “have gone”’ fifty 
times. On the other side was written, “I have 
went home.” 


Bishop White of Pennsylvania was sitting 
one day at dinner with that bold and perhaps 
unscrupulous financier of the Revolutionary 
times, Robert Morris, when the latter said, 
“Bishop, I have made my will, and have de- 
vised to you all my impudence.” “In that 
case,” replied the bishop, “you have certainly 
left me the greater part of your estate.” “Yes, 
bishop,” interposed Mrs. White; “and it is 
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“WHITE MOUNTAIN” 
THE REFRIGERATOR THAT MADE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FAMOUS 


About one-half the 
Refrigerators 
sold are 
“White Mountains”’ : 
all the trouble 
comes from the 

other half. 


Waste Pipe, 
Ice Chamber, 
Grate and 
Sliding Shelves 
ALL REMOVABLE 
for cleansing. 
Your Choice, Pine 
or Hardwood. 


Sold everywhere. 
MAINE MANUFACTURING CO., Nashua, N.H, 


If you did not try my 
I posta for packing and 


SEEDS FREE! e's ict 


mention ‘‘Register” ; and I ait Tal you five libera 
packets choicest flower seeds for trial,—6o varieties large 
German pansies, mixed; 50 varieties double asters; 42 
varieties yore pinks 5 ebannr satin flower; hardy 
rimrose. ELL, 

ansy Park, Dwight, Mass. 


gos Ch, Organs 


OOK & 
ASTINGS &0. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


fi, FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
IK HAVE FURNISHED 25.00) 0162 


HURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER SPELLS, 
MENEE 


aay BEST, 
& CO,, [PUREST BEST 


LY 
AWEST-TROY, N. ¥. BALMETAL 
> CHIMES, Erc, CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE. 


Educational. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For girls of allages. Endowed 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


Miss Hyde’s Home School. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


A pleasant home and careful, apc training for six 
little girls under twelve years of 7 


PROSPECT HILL 


GREENFIELD; 
Established in 1869. Reference, > % ‘ale, D.D, 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER} e 
Miss CAROLINE R. CL. a4 


HE ALLEN SCHOOL, West Ne, 
Wholesome me pie mental, and mie. 
Small classes. 
ers. The Eovuaton of pecnone ity. 
homes of the sere Masters. Refer 


a > 
SOL 
aN 


GIRLS 


4, ‘ipals 
2 y 


ual attention. Experie. 4 
Pupils h % 
ences: 2,50. 


ee iol or circular. Pep fuses 2 
oyt Wi arvar eipzi; 
Edward Bailey, A.B. (arena, sil % 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 


plain that you have entered immediately upon | teaching. Scholarships, 


your inheritance.”—Z xchange. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


seeds last year, send oe LIABILI 


Seed Grower, | or without experience, to act as agents 
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OMINION. EUROPE 
LINE for 


FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 


New England, 11,600 tons .......+ e000 fee 24, May 22. 
Commonwealth (new), 13,000 tons...... May 8, pune 5 
Saloon, $60 upwards; 2d saloon, $37 50 upwart 


For passage and further information apply to 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE eet BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 158s ++ $30,924,972.4% 
es. + 27,881,474.14 
$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and engrey, with 
assachu- 
setts. -Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
BENE F, STEVENS, President. 
LFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


aes Secr 
WM. B. 3. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


AND FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St, Boston 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
akotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


.THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 


GEO.“H. PUI 


PRINTER and 
PUBLISHER 


“Ulustrating, Mercantile Print- 
_«g, Printing and Binding of 
1 Books, Magazines, Catalogues, 
and Pamphlets. 


cS 


No. 272 CONGRESS STREET. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HURCH 
we LAR BETS i css 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS 


WASHINGTON 


CARPETS AND BE GLEM Je 


st 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


& SONS Co., 


we 


BOSTON. 


